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The Master Motives of Jesus 


ese HERE is an increasing awareness that Christianity is not 
Rig primarily a doctrine or a theory, but a system of atti- 
tudes and aspirations. Churches are moving away 
from their Pauline theological inheritance toward the deeper and 
more practical spirit of Jesus. With him, love and radiating 
good will were the master motives. Men were invited into his 
fellowship to learn and cultivate love of God and love of their 
fellow men. With him, faith in such a way of life was the 
supreme thing, for from it flow naturally that sympathy and 
insight which are the best guides to happy and useful living. 
That faith constantly begets repentance and readjustment toward 
a nobler and fuller life. It was with him superior to all external 
authority, and to all formal doctrines and codes of conduct. It 
pointed beyond all worship of himself and beyond all slavish 
devotion to his example and teaching. It gave room for the 
discovery of new and greater forms of association, and impelled 
to the conception and invention of more adequate means for the 
realization of a society of justice and mercy. He was willing to 
rest the justification of his religion upon experience, to let it be 
tested by its fruits, and to encourage it to expand beyond any- 
thing which he had seen or done. 
From “Religion,” by Edward Scribner Ames. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


PROF. JOHN BAILLIE ON THEOLOGY* 
N “The Interpretation of Religion,” by John 
I Baillie, aScotchman by birth and now a Canadian, 
we have illustrated again the old truth that the 
greatest are the humblest. Here is a man dealing 
with some of the most intricate of subjects who says 
that above everything else he has tried to be lucid, 
and who has succeeded in the undertaking. We find 
also one of the greatest of theologians who does not 
claim too much for theology. Faith did not wait for 
theology to supply it with proofs. Faith was in the 
world ages before there was any scientific study of its 
phenomena. “As well,” he says, ‘look to a text book 
of ethics to provide a man with a conscience, or a 
text book of musical theory to awaken a feeling for 
music in a man hitherto quite deaf to its charms, as 
look to the scientific discipline of theology to implant 
in our souls the original germ of faith in God.” In 
the days of the prophets—or of the Master and his 
disciples—there was no such thing as a science of re- 
religion (general science had only recently been born 
among the Greeks), but there was religion itself. 
“And we have perhaps the feeling,’’ says Professor 
Baillie, “that the next great advance in religion is 
going to come not from the ranks of learned theology 
but from much humbler sources, and even from 
sources at which learned theology will first be in- 
clined to look askance; just as in the parallel case we 
may have the feeling that the ethical questions now 
principally awaiting solution (as for example the 
difficult question of war and non-resistance, or the 
hardly less difficult question of punishment) are go- 
ing to be settled not in the class rooms of moral 
philosophy but by the slowly developing conscience 
of Christendom as a whole.” 

What then is the province of theology? If 
primarily it is not intended to create faith has it any 
useful mission? Professor Baillie says in substance 
if it can not assure it can explain. If it can not prove 
it can exhibit. We live in an age when every depart- 
ment of thought is being subjected to the closest 
scientific scrutiny. All the phenomena of religion 
are being examined. If the men who are in the field 
of religion ‘‘do not use the new machinery of thought 
for the cultivation of their own field, then others will 


*“The Interpretation of Religion,” by John Baillie. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. Price $4.00. 


use that same machinery and turn the field into a 
wilderness.”’ 

The vast amount of unbelief in the world to-day 
does not arise from any failure of our national impulse 
to believe in God. It comes from the able work done 
by men who belong primarily in other fields of re- 
search and who reach over and possess in addition 
the field of religion because it is unoccupied. Pro- 
fessor Baillie describes it as “‘the inhibitive influence 
of what are really false theologies, false explanations 
of religion over hastily arrived at by workers’ whose 
main concern was in other fields; and here a true 
theology may be of the greatest service in clearing 
these quite unnecessary obstacles out of faith’s way. 
. . . Faith itself may do battle with nature, but only 
scientific theology can do battle with naturalism.” 

We shall have more to say about this great work 
and perhaps shall be able to secure permission to re- 
publish one or two chapters. Here we merely record 
our opinion that we have in this book a notable con- 
tribution. It seems to us to be emphatically the book 
for the hour, or rather for a momentous year in re- 
ligious history. , 

The author warns us that the present discussion 
“may be somewhat too severe.’”’ Some of the critics 
also have told us that the book is not for lighter 
moments. But we who have no especial taste for 
hard reading must bear testimony to the delight which 
we find in the easy, broad style of this profound, con- 
structive thinker. 

* * 


A BRAND FROM THE BURNING 
E hasten to the defense of our good friend, the 
editor of the Christian Register. Reading his 
editorial, “(Church Union To-day,’”’ in the 
Register of Feb. 28, one might infer that he was hostile 
to it. But that would do him an injustice. Read 
through to the very end. Eventually he lands squarely 
on one of the great principles of the Joint Statement. 
He dissembles his love for union and unionists, but we 
know it is there. 

_ He pretends annoyance. He calls advocates of 
union men of “little sense.” They have “fevers of 
disloyalty.” They “shout from behind the gar- 
goyles.” Universalist-Unitarian union is “a waif,” 
“wilting on the doorstep.” “It is pathetic.” ‘Nothing 
will come” out of any of the attempts at union. It 
is “an inane ideal.” It originates in “thoughtless 
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heads.” It is “rather absurd.’”’ It is ‘‘perfect folly.” 
Leaders are fooling the people. We (the editor of the 
Register) are amused. Lausanne was pitiful. There 
is ‘‘a ton of mush” in all this talk of union for every 
ounce of intelligence. Union is watering us all down 
to dilute spiritual sop. “Futile.” “Superficial.” 
“Stupid.” 

So, we repeat, a careless reader might infer that 
our friend is intellectually superior. We take pen in 
hand to deny it. Or that he is self assertive. Heis 
in fact shrinking. Or that he is aloof. We insist that 
he is yearning for fellowship. 

The proof is that in all this he is only preparing 
us for the grand denouement: his conversion to the 
principles of the Joint Statement. 

It takes a big man to reverse himself. We have 
one here. ‘It is only,” he says, ‘““when the churches 
have advanced to the position of a principle and 
that principle freedom in the truth, that can embrace 
differing creeds, that we shall see church union among 
the diverse elements of Christianity.”’ 

Hail, brother! Welcome, ally! The dark night 
ends. The sun shines fair. 

Truth mightier than any one man’s conception 
of it, the need of all thinkers bringing their contribu- 
tions, contacts and associations in a spirit of love and 
freedom that will let us exchange views and learn of 
one another, not only the possibility of differences 
but the necessity of differences to help make the pile 
complete—this is the basis of progress in the Christian 
Church. Thisis the hope of thefuture. As our friends 
read “Church Union To-day,” by Dr. Dieffenbach, 
we beg them to look beneath the superficialities of 
words to the basic spirit underneath. 

* * 


THE OLD DEAD STUMP 


E confess that we have never seen much that 
is beautiful or suggestive about an old dead 
stump. Once or twice we have built a camp- 

fire against one, but gave up the practise because 
such a fire is not as easily put out when we are ready 
to move on. When not too rotten we have used 
such a stump for a seat. Especially in winter it 
often proves handy. But in one of his little New 
York World editorials, ‘“News Outside the Door,” 
J. Otis Swift makes us look at the stump with new 
eyes. 

Sleeping the winter away in a ravine at Hard- 
scrabble, dead leaves and snowy coverlet packed by va- 
grant winds about its decaying roots, an old stump sits 
picturesquely on the sidehill under budding dogwoods 
and allspice bushes. Once the tree was a conductor of 
the Divine energy sifting down from the sun, and its 
stump still has the tatters of holiness about it. Al- 
though bacteria and fungi are tearing it to pieces and 
we call it dead, it is matter composed of atoms and 
electrons tremendously active. 

Across its gray, weathered, crumbling top is a 
settlement of pear-shaped puffballs, Lycoperdon pyri- 
forme, which when disturbed in their dry, ripe state 
discharge their spores in smoke-like clouds. The spores, 
smooth, round, contained within the sac of the plant, 
each infinitely small, each wondrously made, have 
within them the power to create new puffballs when 
they have flown away on the arms of the wind to some 
congenial growing-plaec. 
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More individual particles of life here, probably, 
than there are people in the state! Each has that 
wondrous thing that is life. ““And from that motion, 
wave to planet, atom, flower, from some great foun- 
tain poised in space and radiating spirit there comes 
the sentient life we have—sun’s light, or something near 
its? 

* * 


FAMINE: HOW TO DEAL WITH IT 


R. S. ADOLPHUS KNOPF of New York con- 
tributed a letter to the December number of 
the Medical Critic and Guide on “The Only 

Effective Famine Relief,’”’ which since has been printed 


in pamphlet form and sent broadcast. 


In the same mail comes another appeal from the 
China Famine Relief Fund, of 205 East 42d Street, 
New York,. which contains the following resolution 
of the Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches: 


“Resolved: That this committee again places on 
record its cordial endorsement of the appeal for funds 
for the relief of the famine sufferers in China, and ear- 
nestly hopes that, under the able management of the 
new Board of Directors and the National Director, 
contributions may be promptly secured in large amounts. 

“Such a response at this time would not only 
meet the terrible situation in China but would again 
demonstrate to that land, just struggling to its feet, the 
generous friendship of the people of the United States.”’ 


Dr. Knopf also emphatically says: “It is to be 
hoped that the appeal will be responded to promptly 
and liberally.”” He then analyzes the causes of the 
repeated famines in China. Droughts, war and pil- 
lage are contributing causes, but the basic evil is 
overpopulation. This can not be dealt with except 
by birth control. Birth control can not be practised 
without knowledge. Knowledge can not be given 
even to doctors and medical missionaries in some of 
our states without a change in the law. 

If the churches of the country, Catholic or 
Protestant, are responsible for laws against disseminat- 
ing information about birth control they have assumed 
a heavy responsibility. We should consider care- 
fully these words of Dr. Knopf: 


“Judicious limitation of birth by safe and harmless 
less prevenceptive methods is the only humane way 
to avoid famines and pestilences in such countries as 
China, India and Russia; and for the sake of both the 
physical and spiritual welfare of humanity at large, the 
best methods should be studied and taught in such coun- 
tries as ours before we arrive at the same pass as the 
Chinese. 

“We are now called upon to help China once more 
and the question is, ought we to be contented with 
merely relieving the present situation by material aid? 
With many others, I say ‘No!’ China which is now 
awakening politically must be taught to help herself 
economically. 

“To talk to the average Chinaman about conti- 
nence, self-control, etc., would be futile. To combat the 
idea that man alone can perform the religious rite of 
ancestor worship and that the more boys the father has 
the surer will he be of a spiritual heaven, will require 
much effort and education by European and Chinese 
leaders, but a warning that hereafter there will be no 
more financial famine relief, will make the indifferent 
Chinaman realize that the time has come when he 
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must help himself. Of course, there will be good people 
who, for sentimental reasons or because of religious con- 
victions or church affiliation, will be opposed to such 
drastic measures and particularly to the teaching of 
birth control, but to the unbiased it must be obvious 
that to prevent repetitions of such terrible disasters as 
the present famine, the scientific and humane limitation 
of the birth rate is the only remedy.”’ 
* * 


WANTED: A NEW BIBLE 
(A Contributed Editorial) 


HE English Bible,’”’ says Henry Seidel Canby, 

“fs dying.” Heis not sorry. One almost hears, 

as a kind of undertone, “Let it die.”’ Yet he is 

not irreverent, and by no means heretical. He is 

thinking of the Bible as the Word. The Word, he 

assures us, is not the theological Logos, nor any other 

doctrinal idea, but an ‘“‘inescapable pressure of a 

great statement.” ‘The power of English eloquence” 

is what the Word means to him. “It is style in the 
truest sense of the word.” 

The literary man, to be sure, speaks in his own 
tongue, but just the same he has a wise lesson for 
every one of the churches, and they will do well to 
listen. Mr. Canby is editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, the best periodical of letters in America. 
He gives the observations on which we are comment- 
ing in a contribution he makes to a new volume en- 
titled, ‘If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach.” This 
is a collection of discourses by noted men, both lay 
and clerical. Mr. Canby’s subject is “A Sermon on 
Style.” 

We proceed with an observation of our own that 
the Bible, thanks to religious zeal, is the most widely 
circulated and the least influential because least read 
of all standard books. Few people have any interest 
in it, though they keep the fact a secret if they are 
at all subject to criticism. And those who do study 
the Bible assiduously look as if they were neither in 
the world nor of it. They are strangers, perhaps pil- 
grims. And why? We come to Mr. Canby’s inner 
idea. The eclipse of the Bible as the Word is almost 
unexampled in history. It has lost its power over the 
imagination. Yet that Word was a great Word. The 
style was magnificent; it still is. “If the subiect 
matter had been the Hindu Gospel or Greek mythol- 
ogy or Buddhism or the philosophy of Confucius, and 
if the English style had possessed like qualities of 
excellence, the influence for which I am arguing would 
have been immense.” 

Yet the Bible as the Word is dying. Once the 
Scripture gave.us “our strongest moral and spiritual 
stimulation.’ ‘The power of a phrase may, and often 
does, exceed the power of an idea, because the phrase 
may carry with it a strain of emotional suggestion and 
a stir to reminiscence that moves the whole being.” 
Two examples: ‘I am the resurrection and the life.”’ 
“Out of the deep have I called unto thee, O Lord.” 

How is it that in the very hour when words have 
been given wings to speak around the world, the 
Word, as our ancestors knew it, has lost its power, 
has become quaint and reminiscent? Nobody speaks 
or writes to-day like the Bible. Regular reading of 

_the Book has just about disappeared. The attempt 
to save it by these new versions of contemporary 
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translators—revisions of revisions—has failed be- 
cause they are nothing but a “descent into flat modern- 
ism which sacrifices rhythm and emotion to the mean- 
ing of the original.”” The real beauty of the Bible is 
its unequaled emotional expressiveness. That quality 
current English can not adopt. 

This, then, is the situation: The Bible, as the 
Word, does not belong to our age; and we have not 
yet begun our own Bible. Plainly, we must find that 
which is readable if we are to get the spirit that is 
life. A suitable medium, a Word that belongs to our 
lives, we must have if the spiritual power we need is 
to be transmitted to our beings. Heaven knows 
(and Mr. Canby intimates) we need religion. The 
cal] he utters is almost evangelical that we find our 
own spokesmen, our own speech, our own style. 

After all, we are the objects and the ends of re- 
ligious edifying. Not ours to save the Bible; the Bible 
must come under the law of service, or pass away. 
People have lost their awed reverence for it; they are 
in fact bored by it, and even church members do not 
attend to the reading (or droning) of the lessons by 
the minister, whose hardest job is finding passages 
that have the tang of reality for to-day. The church 
schools are dreary with biblical expositions, and only 
the sweet saintliness of their men and women teach- 
ers holds the children. “ 

No more, says Mr. Canby, wil] the Book lift the 
style (and we add, the character) of plain men like 
John Bunyan and George Fox, because “‘the Word is 
no longer in the active consciousness of plain men 
that read and listen.”” Bunyan and Fox were near to 
King James, and that version was in the language of 
their day, even if the subject matter was not English. 

The Bible will continue to enrich our style and 
stir our emotions, but the Word as ‘‘an influence of 
privileged might and universal acceptance is dying.” 
Its moral dominance is gone. We still hunger for 
spiritual reality. The waters run deep, ‘though the 
angel of the Old Testament seldom troubles them.” 
“A craving for beauty, a sense of awe, a moral urge, 
the love of the ideal, the need of worship, the belief 
in spiritual values, are of course as existent in a 
machine age (like ours) as in any other.’”’ We need a 
new Bible, a new Word, the Word as ‘‘eloquence,” a 
speaking out of the depths. It can never be again 
in the foreign language of biblical religion. The 
familiar King James version was a new medium, a new 
expression. It belonged to the people of that time. 
The style was native. We must translate “our own 
experience, our spiritual emotion and strong ethical 
desire, into our vernacular,” and we must take or re- 
make a style from the vernacular. Literature with a 
purpose deserves it. This original Word is “indis- 
pensable for turning ideas and emotions into commun- 
icable force.” Our experiences are not found in the 
classics, nor the content of our livesin Job. For us, 
their words are dim. That is the trouble with the 
prophets to-day. To any one who knows the dif- 
ference between words and the Word, the babble and 
jargon we hear and read from many of our preachers 
are “everything but what they most deeply feel and 
mean.” 

Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
i Editor of the Christian Register. 
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The Changing Years and the Changeless Life’ 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all gen- 
erations.—Psalm 90 : 1. 


Ve Be stand at the threshold of a new year. In 
& @ @ @| a few days we shall prefix to our letters— 
MAN G if we don’t forget it—the figures 1929. 


21} Few of us will be so lacking in imagination 
as to be entirely unmoved by this reminder of the 
passage of inexorable time. To some it will quicken 
remembrance of joy in satisfying work and a measure 
of achievement, joy in new and ennobling friendships 
that lighten the burdens and lessen the difficulties. 
Blessed are they to whom 1928 will forever be as- 
sociated with memorable experiences that have made 
God more real and life more worth living. To others 
the year has brought sorrow and pain and loss—the 
sorrow of partings, the pain of sickness, the poignant 
grief over wasted opportunities and lives misspent. 
Some let it go gladly because of better things they see 
ahead; some, because the future can’t be worse and 
may be better. Others would cling to it because, if 
happy, they would prolong its pleasure; or, if unhappy, 
because they fear what to-morrow may bring. But in 
joy or sorrow alike, whether in eager anticipation or 
shrinking dread, they are made freshly aware that 
they live in a shifting world. Life does not stand still. 
Whatever else New Year’s Day may emphasize, it 
reminds us of the things that change. 

But it ought also to remind us of something else— 
the things that do not change. 

Every year is a new year, but it is created by the 
swing of the familiar globe around the same old sun. 
The navigator may fix his position daily and steer a 
new course across the deep, but he does it by sighting 
the changeless stars. Man in his strength and pride 
may tear down the cities of yesterday and rear those 
of to-morrow, turn parched wastes into luxuriant 
gardens, say to mountain barriers, ““Be ye removed,” 
that separated seas may flow together, change the 
face of the globe and share with eagles the skies above. 
but the unchanging forces of the universe are his agents. 
“Only the permanent can suffer change,” and the 
bewildering impermanence of the world in which our 
days are passed is but the shifting background against 
which the changeless realities are revealed. 

Take this very service of worship in which we are 
just now engaged. A few years ago the words which 
I am speaking would be heard by you only who are 

visibly present. To-day a multitude whom we do 
not see are hearing with you. I hope this unseen com- 
pany is not only passively hearing but is joining with 
us in the songs and prayer and communion of spirit 
that unite us in a fellowship of worship. It is a mar- 
velous experience, by the side of which the miracles 
over which we have puzzled seem commonplace. 
Could anything attest more appealingly the changed 
world in which we live? And yet the changelessness 
of the world behind the world of sense is the greater 


*A sermon preached at the service of the National Memorial 
Church in the Ambassador Theater in Washington on the last 
Sunday of the year, and broadcast through Station WRC. 


revelation. Fundamentally no new world has come 
into existence. The ether waves that carry my voice 
have always vibrated. We have only newly dis- 
covered and learned to utilize unsuspected possibili- 
ties in the world that has always been and which, 
from its unplumbed deeps of changeless reality, has 
even greater marvels to disclose. That is the faith 
of the scientist—a veritable religious faith in the order 
of the universe—that behind the seen and temporal 
is the unseen and eternal, eager to reveal itself to the 
searching and expectant soul of man. 

Out from this changing world, then, emerges the 
fact of God. That does not change. 

Note that I say the “fact” of God, not the ways 
in which we think about Him. These are constantly 
changing with our changing views of the universe in 
which we live. But the Something behind it all, the 
central Reality whose ways we try to puzzle out, 
abides. We can not escape it; in one way or another 
we are forced to take it into account. 

Now this distinction is important. The failure 
to make it, the traditional habit of identifying God 
with the changing mental pictures we fashion of His 
manner of doing things, is the cause of no small part 
of the religious confusion of our time. Any one who © 
is at all aware of what is going on in the minds of 
people to-day knows that in many cases they have — 
lost a sense of the presence of God. They do not deny ~ 
His existence. But He seems vague and remote and 
without present significance. He imparts no radiant 
glory to a world which theoretically He may be re- 
garded as having made. The world has grown so 
complex to men’s widening knowledge that often they 
have lost Him in the sheer vastness of a gigantic and 
incomprehensible mechanism. 

And'many of them remember a time when it was 
not so. They went out into the stillness of the star- 
lit night and repeated the words of the Psalmist: 


“The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork.”’ 


That is what they saw, not simply the glory of the 
heavens but the glory of God. “The stars in the 
heavens were to the Psalmist,” says Michael Pupin, 
“the visible parts of an ideally perfect structure which 
presented to man’s inquiring mind the first visible 
picture of the unchangeable, the eternal.” To his 
vision, illuminated, not blinded, by the mystery, the 
heavens were veritably the work of God’s fingers and 
the moon and the stars the direct product of His 
ordination. And so, likewise, was it with many another 
aspect of creation. The trees in springtime breathed © 
the fragrance of His beauty, the mountains awakened | 
holy awe as man built his temples on their summits, | 
the far-flung seas, even in their raging, were held in | 
the hollow of His hand. And man himself dared to | 
conceive of himself as made in the Divine image, a. 
little lower than the angels and crowned with glory | 
and honor, the peculiar object of Divine concern. 
The picture was crude, but it was vivid with a sense 
of the presence of God. 
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Now what, to many a bewildered intellect, beaten 
to a pulp by the onslaught of the facts of scientific 
discovery, has taken its place? The earth is a bit of 
matter struck off from the sun by the seemingly acci- 
dental and purposeless collision of a vagrant comet, 
and the whole solar system but one of a galaxy of 
systems countless light-years distant. The trees are 
curious mechanisms that pump up water through 
their roots and transform noxious gases into oxygen 
through their leaves. The mountain ranges are 
crumplings of the crust of the mobile earth and the 
seas great waves of liquefied gas. And the soul of 
man himself is but a more highly organized form of 
the chemistry of the dust of which his body is made. 
And God? He has simply faded out of the picture, 
nothing being left for Him to do! 

That is the spectacle that the world presents to 
many a spiritually bereaved soul to-day. I am not 
saying or implying that it need be that. I am only 
saying thatitis. It fits the mood expressed in Words- 
worth’s wistful lines: 

“There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 

The earth and every living sight, 

To me did seem appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore— 

Turn whereso’er I may, 

By night or day, 
The things I once did see I now can see no more.”’ 


But what has really gone? Not the fact of God, 
but only certain ideas of the way in which He works. 
Sometimes those ideas have become identified with 
God Himself through long and sacred association, 
and to give them up seems at first like giving up God. 
Butitisnotso. Our belief in God rests on something 
deeper than any conceptions concerning the method 
by which He produces results. We do not cancel 
God when we learn more fully His ways; we only un- 
derstand Him better. The creative process is to be 
judged by its fruits; not by its roots. ‘‘Among the 
forces of nature,’ says Kirtley Mather, author of 
“Science in Search of God,” “there must be those which 
have tended toward an enlarging expression of psy- 
chical, esthetic and spiritual qualities. If such 
qualities appear in a law-abiding world, they must be 
attributes of the Administration of that world.” To- 
day “the firmament showeth his handiwork’”’ as clear- 
ly as when men knew nothing of the origin of the 
solar system. The creative intelligence that spoke 
before speaks now, and in a more eloquent tongue. 
And though man’s historical origins are in the dust 
beneath his feet, he is more than ever a child of God 
as we see the long preparation that has gone into his 
making. 

I have often thought of this as I have seen the 
signal lights being substituted for traffic officers in our 
busy city streets. The officer was a visible sign of 
intelligence. A child could understand that.. And I 
can fancy how bereft a child on his way to school 
might feel some morning when he found his old friend 
gone and his place taken by blinking green and red 
lights. For weeks and months that officer had greeted 
him at the crossing, and smiled a welcome, and led 
him by the hand across the crowded street. It was 


all intimate and friendly and personal; and now an 


impersonal mechanism has taken his place. No eye 
can see the intelligent director. But to a better in- 
structed eye is not the directing intelligence just as 
real and even more marvelous when it operates the 
whole system than when a hundred separate in- 
telligences were waving their hands at the street- 
corners? The method of the Traffic Bureau we see 
to have changed, but the guiding mind of the Bureau 
abides unchanged. All we need is quickened imagina- 
tion to see him. E 

Is not the point of the parable clear? What we 
have done, and all that we have done, through our 
newer and truer views of the creation and maintenance 
of the world, is to substitute One God for many gods. 
We were really polytheists before. Science has de- 
stroyed these lesser gods—the particular gods of the 
stars and the trees and the mountains and the seas 
and the human soul—but it is disclosing to the inner 


eye the One God, of whom and through whom and to 


whom are all things. 

A few moments ago I quoted the lines in which a 
great poet voiced the sense of loss that many a devout 
soul has felt as he has outgrown spiritual childhood. 
Let the same poet voice the nobler insight of the God 
who does not change as He appears to spiritual 
maturity: 

“T have felt 
A Presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit that impels : 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.”’ 


Well, some one may say, that is all true enough 
theoretically. But how are we going to make this 
omnipresent God seem as real and as intimate as God 
used to seem in simpler days? That is the thing that 
matters practically. It is not enough that God be to 
us a majestic intellectual conception. We need an 
available God. How are we going to carry over into 
this tremendously vast enlargement of the thought of 
God, “who rolls through all things,” the sense of His 
nearness that impelled the Psalmist to call Him ‘‘our 
refuge and strength?” 

_ We are going to do it by learning to recognize 
Him in certain inward experiences that do not change 
in the changing years. 

__ Men have always found God primarily through 
inward personal experience. Belief in God is funda- 
mentally belief in what we know to be deepest and 
most significant in ourselves. That is what Christ 
appealed to: “If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts uritto your children, how much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven give good things to 
them that ask him.” And scientific philosophy, to 
quote again from Michael Pupin, says essentially the 
same thing: “Our belief in the existence of the creative 
soul is the origin of our belief in the existence, of a 
Creator . . . The creative power of the soul is the 
only guide in our attempts to decipher the meaning 
of this ultra-material substance.” We are only using 
the same principle when we learn to find God as an 
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intimate Presence, to makeJ}Him near and available 
by finding Him in our deepest spiritual experiences. 
It is a matter of rightly interpreting the significance 
of what we all know. 

A boy was flying a kite in a London fog. “How 
do you know there is a kite up there?’ said a by- 
stander. “You can’t see it.” “No,” said the boy, 
“but I can feel it pull.” 

Human life knows the upward pulling forces. 
There are plenty of others, pulling the other way. 
We do not need to be told that. We are much con- 
cerned with the problem they force on our attention, 
the tragic problem of evil. But the upward-pulling 
forces are there too. Let us not forget that. They 
are the pull of God, and when we recognize them as 
such and yield to them we know God as a living Pres- 
ence. The lifting power of human nature at its best is 
one of the experiences that do not change. God lives 
in that sort of life. He is where we can get at Him 
and feel Him to be near. 

We often hear the statement, “Human nature 
does not change.” It is commonly uttered in a pontif- 
ical tone by some one who would doom to futility the 
generous aspirations of the human spirit. It voices 
the pessimistic assumption that human nature is 
changelessly bound to its brute-origins and that ideal- 
istic visions of nobler levels in politics and industry 
and international fellowship are but the insubstantial 
fabric of adream. In that sense it simply is not true, 
for the one certain thing about human nature is that 
it has constantly changed its standards and practises 
in these concerns, and in the long run for the better. 

But in another sense the statement is splendidly 
true. Man is incurably religious—because human 
nature does not change. Man has never ceased to be 
a lover of a better than any present best—hbecause 
human nature does not change. He is an unquench- 
able idealist, a dreamer of the kingdom of God; and 
even when the dream fails, he dreams on in the midst 
of the ruins crashing about him—because human na- 
ture does not change. It does not change because 
man is a child of the unchanging God. And in every 
one of those lifters of the levels of our common human- 
ity we see—or may learn to see—God with us. 

Another way to make God seem as real as we 
believe Him to be is to think of Him as “the Power 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness” and who 
is backing up our righteous endeavor. 

What does it mean when a man works for what 
is right, when he is loyal to some ideal of personal 
honor and decency, when he strives to bring industry 
under the sway of the law of brotherhood, when he 
endeavors to substitute international good-will for 
suspicion and antagonism? He is doing more than to 
obey an abstract law of righteousness. He is enter- 
ing into partnership with the fundamental energy of 
the universe. He is hitching his wagon to the stars, 
putting working instruments in the hand of Almight 
God. 

That is the essential dynamic of our Universalist 
faith. It is no isolated prediction of some victory of 
good in a heavenly future. It is faith in the conquer- 
ing power of the forces of righteousness that are ac- 
tually working in the present, and one who is not 
working with them is by so much canceling the very 


conditions that make’any future reign of righteousness 
possible. What gives faith in “the final harmony of 
all souls with God’”’ moral power is one’s confidence 
that behind his individual endeavor for righteousness 
is the power of the Eternal Righteousness pledged to 
its fulfillment. Otherwise to profess the faith is 
practically to deny it. 

In our Washington landscape is the great Monu- 
ment. There it stands, in sunshine and storm-cloud, 
in self-contained steadfastness, a triumph of engineer- 
ing, daring and skill. Who built it? God. Who up- 
holds it? God. Men wrought mightily and heroi- 
cally, but they wrought in partnership with the forces 
of the physical order. Because they kept faith with 
God; He upholds the work of their hands. The 
Washington Monument daily cries to the passer-by 
who has ears to hear: ‘‘If God be for us, who can be 
against us?” 

Now this is the source of sustained moral en- 
deavor—confidence that the universe is friendly to 
our best. It is an audacious confidence. It flies 
straight in the face of the things that are not friendly, 
and they will get us and beat us down if they tell the 
whole story. The splendid self-confidence of the 
idealist will droop and die, and he, in bitter disillu- 
sionment, will not unlikely become one who “‘sitteth 
in the seat of the scornful,” if he believes that he 
and such as he have to redeem the world by their 
own unaided strength. The task is simply too big. 
Even God will not be much of a help if He is a far- 
away God, an eternal excellence enthroned in an un- 
sullied heaven that taunts us in our weakness and 
failure. We need Him now and here in the thick of 
the struggle. 

And we can find Him if we are willing to make the 
advances and trust the best in life as the sure intima- 
tion of His living presence. You can not establish 
confidence in the changeless friendliness of God simply 
by argument or by external testimony, though they 
may re-enforce it. The hostile forces are too strong. 
But you can find assurance of the friendliness of the 
world growing into moral certitude when you approach 
it as the friend and helper of the best in it. It is 
just as it is in your relations with your fellow men. 
Confidence grows through acquaintance. You be- 
lieve in the good-will of the people with whom you 
work in the fellowship of good-will. So is it with God. 
There is, to be sure, this difference. Some people may 
fail you. God will not. 

This is not a pious platitude. It is borne out 
by the unbroken experience of mankind. Who, as 
a matter of fact, bring us the surest messages of the 
friendliness of God? They are not the easy-cirecum- 
stanced, or the unassailed, only the morally comfort- 
able. They are generally the ones on whom life 
presses hardly, who are tempest tossed, who have most 
reason to know the terrific force of the evil of the 
world. It is the spiritual adventurer who is surest 
that though the headlands be sunk the stars abide. 
Not from gardens of delight but from some storm- 
encircled Calvary they have flung out their challenge 
of faith and courage, and back into their courageous 
souls assurance of the Friend behind the clouds has 
come. In the changing world they have found the 
secret of the changelegs life. 
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Science the Handmaiden of Theology 


F. W. 


HAVE just read an editorial in a daily news- 
paper which interests me because of the issue 
it raises and the advice it gives. This edi- 
wee] torial was written by a friend of mine who is 

far above the average as a thinker. He wrote with 

reference to the controversy over the address of Prof. 

Harry E. Barnes in which Professor Barnes said that 

the God of ancient Hebrew thought is a myth, and 
the answer to this remark by Cardinal Hayes. This 
editorial advises the scientist and the theologian each 
to keep in his own domain, and stop these excursions 

into each other’s territory. He says that science has 
its field, and theology its field, and neither should 
wander across the dividing line. 

This advice is good up to a certain point. There 
are theological dogmatists and dogmatists of science, 
neither of whom is fit to wander anywhere in this vast 
and mysterious world. At home and abroad they 
are immature and impatient. They have not thought 
the problem through. Intellectual snobbery and 
pomposity are limited to no one group. These are the 
afflictions of shallow minds. There is a humility, a 
consciousness of human limitations, in all capable 
minds. Little minds and self opinionated prigs in- 
dulge in arrogance, sometimes. They get us nowhere. 
They add nothing to our understanding of life. They 
raise a whole lot of dust, and make a whole lot of 
noise, but when the tumult and the shouting cease 
we are about where we were before they began. All 
that my editor friend advises about staying at home 
applies without reservation to those who have joined 
some party and shout its shibboleths as though they 
were the utterances of eternal truth. 

There are enough of these mistaken partisans in 
the world to justify the editorial advice of my friend. 
But that does not end the matter. This advice is 
the echo of a condition often present in human ex- 
perience. Here is a business man and here is a 
moralist. The business man has his point of view. 
The moralist has his point of view. Here is a states- 
man and here is a believer in the Golden Rule. The 
business man and the statesman are convinced that 
neither business nor politics can practise the Golden 
Rule, or the principles of idealistic morality. So they 
divide life into halves. Never do the two meet. 
Each goes his way. Each adopts a theory of life 
which fits his half of it. There exists in the world a 
whole literature and a whole philosophy of society, 
especially of economic society, which never touches 
even the edges and boundary lines of that Kingdom 
of God which has been the vision of all social idealists 
since Abraham left Chaldea, four thousand years ago. 
And there are prophets of the Kingdom of God who 
ignore or condemn every principle of economic wis- 
dom on which a stable and solvent economic society 
must rest. The difficulty with this situation is that 
each party remains in his own domain, and each party 
thinks that the other domain is either an emotional 
or a material perversity of human nature. f 

_ There is a greater difficulty to be met. The advice 
to the scientist and to the theologian to remain at 


Betts 


home, where he knows his territory, will apply to 
both as teachers, but it will not apply to either as a 
thinker and as a man. And when it comes to the 
average man the advice suggests an impossibility. 
For the average man isa man. The average woman 
is a woman. The average man and woman are 
living. Science and theology are interpretations of 
life. The story is told of two German scholars and 
historians who had come where traditional Christian- 
ity and history seemed to clash. Over the issues of 
facts and belief involved, one said to the other, “I am 
a Christian first, and after that a historian.” . The 
other replied, “I am a historian first and after that a 
Christian.” One would absorb history into Chris- 
tianity. The other would absorb Christianity into 
history. 

The time was when the former state of mind 
prevailed. The average opinion of man was first 
Christian, and after that men were historians or 
scientists or what not, intellectually. The teachers 
and theologians and believers absorbed all knowledge 
into and made it subordinate to a theological inter- 
pretation of the world which they believed to be a 
revealed system of divine truth. That system they 
identified with Christianity. Into this Christianity 
men absorbed the Gospel of Jesus. They subordinated 
the Gospel to that system of theology. If one dared 
to think of Jesus independent of that systematic 
theology he was counted a heretic and unbeliever. 
This system of theology included the birth, the teach- 
ings and the death of Jesus. The prevailing opiion 
was that only as we run all those mysterious, wonder- 
ful, vital facts of the history of Jesus into the moulds 
of certain theological formulas could we possibly 
share in the grace of God. 

Whether we know it or not, that situation has 
ceased to exist. Men and women are not first theo- 
logians and then Christians, or first theologians and 
then scientists, or first scientists and then theologians 
or Christians. Men and women are becoming now 
more and more men and women first, and then scien- 
tist, theologian or Christian. 

This is a chapter of that history of the awakening 
of self-consciousness which is a primary fact in the 
rise of man from the savage to the civilized man. 
Men and women are coming to know themselves as 
alive, as face to face with the world, as up against 
and challenged by the mystery of creation, as here in 
this world for some purpose, as set to work out their 
own destiny, their own salvation, if you please. 

__ Interested in life, challenged by fate, face to face 
with the mystery of human existence, men and women 
are profoundly curious, and vitally interested in 
whatever facts may throw any light upon the mean- 
ing of life. In personality, in consciousness, there 
are no boundaries except the limitations of the human 
mind and the human spirit. To tell men and women 
that there is a territory somewhere, a realm of facts 
and knowledge, which they must not explore is simply 
to mvite disobedience to the command. To split 
life up into halves, and tell men and women that 
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theyJcan have only half of life, to teach them that 
theology and science can not be reconciled in one ex- 
perience, is to create a divided life and a divided per- 
sonality. Those who are familiar with what Prof. 
William James said about the divided self will under- 
stand how futile and how tragic such an experience 
is. 

Professor James was thinking of the divided 
moral self, but there is a divided intellectual self just 
as real, just as tragic, just as unsatisfactory. 

Deep in us is the instinct for life. That is our 
main business. We are to live. We live in thoughts 
and dreams. Jason went in search of the Golden 
Fleece. King Arthur’s knights went in search of the 
Holy Grail. That is, they thought these were what 
they were searching for, but they were not the real 
things they were in search of. They were in search 
of life. Adventure was life, for it gave to the ad- 
venturer the thrill which is life indeed. Many a pio- 
neer, many a missionary to a foreign land, has been de- 
ceived in this. The Pilgrims were in search of that 
liberty which is life. They sailed for an unknown 
continent, as astronomers sail in thought to the Milky 
Way or cosmic nebulae. I am for Eve in that Garden 
of Eden scene. She has been badly treated by theol- 
ogy. I am glad she offered Adam that apple, and per- 
suaded him to eat it. I do not think he needed much 
urging, but if the eternal feminine enticed him it is 
to her eternal credit. If she had the more curious 
mind, and if Adam was so dull that she got one step 
ahead of him, it is all to her eternal credit. 

For that scene is forever repeated with each 
generation of human beings. I see clearly that right 
here is one of the primary motives in my whole life. 
There are a million things I do not know, but if there 
was a dark room in our house, or a locked room, or a 
forbidden room, that is the room I should want to 
explore. 

I do not understand those people who want to 
run to some dug-out or into some cave or bomb-proof 
every time there is a black cloud on the horizon of 
life. 

Safety First has very serious limitations as a 
theory of life. It is the advice of timidity, not to say 
cowardice. It is a part of that thoroughly self-cen- 
tered proverb that “self-preservation is the first law 
of nature.” It is the outcome of that indefinite fear 
which is one of the profound curses of certain moods. 

Long ago such fears almost overwhelmed man. 
When Othello returned from the wars and wooed 
Desdemona, he regaled her with stories of countries 
where anthropophagi lived, and where “men’s heads 
do grow beneath their shoulders.” 

If there is anywhere in this world or universe a 
realm of hobgoblins, with some Mephistopheles for 
autocrat, let us know even that, and be prepared to 
deal with it. It will be useless for us to shut the 
doors of our minds to any fact. That world and this 
are inseparable, part of one larger world. There is a 
meaning in all this which is very significant and very 
important to us. The theologian may stand here. 
The scientist may stand there. My editorial friend 
may tell them both to mind their own business. They 
may do as they are advised to do. But sooner or 
later every fact which the scientist discovers has its 


contribution to make to the nature and meaning of 
life. And the sum total of what we know about 
the meaning of life is the material out of which we 
forge and form our theology. For theology, which is 
the theory or philosophy of God, is, in the end, just 
our last and biggest cosmic generalization from all the 
facts at our command. God is our final formula for 
the universe, for that mysterious Life which is the 
Universal Presence in all things. 

Therefore science and theology can not be sep- 
arated permanently. They are complementaries. 
Everywhere and always man’s theology, man’s theory 
of the life of the universe, must square with the total 
of his knowledge of the universe. These premature 
and foolish scientists who insist that they have the 
final formula for God before the facts are all in are 
premature. Only with infinite knowledge shall we 
reach the real formula for the Infinite Life. 

Human knowledge is like an army advancing 
in two or more paths of invasion. Sometimes one 
division moves faster or slower than the other. Ger- 
many advanced along four or five roads into France. 
At the Marne these different divisions were not closely 
co-ordinated. Disaster followed. 

Just now science is advancing with accelerated 
speed. Scientific knowledge has advanced farther 
during the last century than during the previous | 
twenty centuries. 

Theology has not advanced so fast. Indeed 
theology is al] out of breath trying to keep up with 
science. 

Consider the adjustments and modifications 
necessary in order to enlarge the idea of God which 
fitted our knowledge a hundred years ago, into an 
idea of God big enough to fit our knowledge of the 
world to-day. 

Take just one illustration. I have on my desk 
the account of an address delivered by President 
Frederick C. Grant of Western Theological Seminary, 
only last week, on “The Philosophic Study of Re- 
ligion.”” Fifty years ago President Grant would have 
been asked to resign, over night, for saying those 
things. 

But what I want you to see is what a vast change 
is necessary in our idea of God and of His Providence 
in order to make these fit into that Philosophy of 
Religion. 

Behind that change is the accumulated knowledge 
of a dozen sciences, history, biology, ethnology, 
comparative ethics and morality and law, a study 
of ancient society and its customs. All of these be- 
fore we venture to the outer rim of science, dealing 
with astronomy, geology, chemistry and science. 

Here is a theologian who lives and moves and 
has his being in an intellectual and ethical and spirit- 
ual world shot through with all the knowledge his 
generation and his finite mind can assimilate. 

We do not quite appreciate that when Roy Chap- 
man explores in Gobi Asiatic migrations and customs 
of forgotten ages, when scientists study the ruins on 
the Aleutian Islands, when Byrd crosses the vast ice 
cap at the South Pole, or when any one of ten thou- 
sand scientists discovers any new fact about creation 
anywhere, that is, when any one, anywhere, discovers 
anything that modifies our understanding of the world 
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in which we live, he starts a vibration of thought 
which will go on and on until it modifies the spiritual 
experience of mankind clear to the farther edge of 
things, where he stands and looks off toward the In- 
finite. 

Some day these thousands of investigators will 
come together from the ends of the world as they did 
a few days ago in New York City. Each will bring 
his sheaves. Cultivated and experienced thinkers will 
separate the wheat from the chaff. The wise men 
will bring this winnowed truth and lay it at the feet 
of theology, of the teachers of religion, and say to 
them: ‘Here are our gifts, these treasures of thought. 
They are-as the gold of Ophir, the cedars of Lebanon, 
and the purples from the looms of Tyre, which were 
brought to Jerusalem that Solomon might build a 
temple worthy of the worship of Jehovah. Take 
these treasures of fact and thought, the wealth of 
the human mind, gathered from the ends of creation, 
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and with them build a Temple of Ideas, of Ideals, of 
Worship of the Living God, wide as the mind of man, 
high as the heavens, arch its roof high up, stud it 
with stars of hope, call humanity here and ask it to 
bow before the Invisible One who inhabiteth eternity, 
who is the same yesterday, to-day and forever, but 
is not far from any one of us.”’ 

In that day the imagination of man will rise from 
all the facts, all the knowledge, all the truth which 
science has accumulated, and reach up toward a 
more adequate and nobler dream of what life and God 
and destiny mean than we have so far apprehended. 
These doughty warriors of logic and philosophy, the 
theologians and the scientists, will beat the sharp- 
edged swords of that unruly member, the tongue, and 
the pen into plowshares, and war no more forever. 
We shall all speak one language of the spirit. We shall 
all worship one God. We shall all share one hope. 
We shall all be conscious of one common destiny. 


Further Studies of Jesus 


IV. The Johannine Teaching—Whence, Why and of What Worth? 
Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


>) HE importance of the subject considered in the 
previous discourse and in this lies in the fact 
that the vast majority of Christians, prob- 

© ably nine-tenths of them, have built the struc- 
ture of their religious faith and institutions upon the 
Fourth Gospel and kindred writings. If this basis 
crumbles the whole fabric tumbles; and both processes 
are beginning to take place—outwardly at least. 

Thoreau has been quoted as saying something 
like this: “If I do not keep step with others, it is be- 
cause I hear a different music and my feet march to a 
different time.’”’ The writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
whoever he was, heard a different music, and had a 
different story to tell, and told it with passionate 
earnestness. The vital question is: To what extent 
was it true? 

The traditional explanation of the acknowledged 
peculiarities of the Fourth Gospel is that its author 
was already acquainted with the other three Gospels, 
but felt that there was another story to tell, and set 
about writing a supplementary and more “spiritual” 
narrative, portraying Jesus in a higher, diviner aspect, 
giving him a greater cosmic significance, and emphasiz- 
ing some of his beautiful teachings not adequately 
presented in the Synoptics. There is much to be said 
for this view, but it overlooks a few important facts. 

Before noticing these, however, it is well to re- 
flect a moment on what has just been said, namely, 
that there is more than one story to tell about almost 
anything and almost any person—an outer and an 
inner story. The outer story of a given individual may 
be contained in a brief obituary notice running some- 
thing like this: ‘Mr. So-and-So, recently deceased, 
was born in such and such a place, on such and such a 
date. His parents were so and so, and he was a 
descendant of such and such ancestors. He passed 
his early life in such and such a town, and was edu- 
cated in such and such schools. He married so and 
so, and followed such and such an occupation. He 


held such and such offices. He is survived by so and 
so. Interment will be in such and such a cemetery. 
He will be greatly missed.”’” That is about what the 
external record of most of us will be. But the inward 
story will tell of childish traits and endowments and 
sensibilities; of aspirations, affections and spiritual 
awakenings; of youthful ambitions and struggles, of 
hopes and fears, of joys and sorrows; of love and solici- 
tude for wife and children; of pleasant relations with 
neighbors and friends; of deep convictions and sturdy 
virtues and noble aims; of the growth of an unfolding 
soul, the reach of mind, the yearnings of heart, the 
beauty of spirit; and of the transition at last into the 
realm of peace and light. No need to ask which of 
these is the real story. 

There is, then, a difference between a set of facts 
and their meaning. To illustrate further: A little 
child is ill and has a high fever, and the mother calls 
a physician. She recognizes the fact of the fever, 
but does not know what it means. The physician 
studies to find out the meaning—whether the disease 
is diphtheria, or scarlet fever, or bronchitis, or pneu- 
monia, or merely stomach disturbance. The mother 
eg the fact, the physician sees the meaning of the 
act. 

; Now this distinction runs all through science and 
philosophy and religion; and it applies to the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ. A mere biographical sketch 
giving outward incidents and circumstantial particu- 
lars might altogether miss the subtler, deeper, higher, 
significance of the development of the inner life. “For 
who among men knoweth the things of a man, save 
the spirit of the man, that is in him?” So asked St. 
Paul and So say we all. The important thing about 
any persons is not the outside of him but the inside. 

The author of the Johannine writings, whoever 
he was, had two pronounced strains in his make-up, 
the intellectual and the mystical; as indeed most men 
have, to some extent, and a few men have in a high 
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degree of development and a wonderful balance—like 
St. Paul, St. Augustine, John Wesley, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Lord Tennyson, and many another. In our 
author these two strains yielded at length a distinct 
philosophy or theology, and a deep spiritual conscious- 
ness or vital apprehension of divine realities. 

Perhaps we shall never know exactly who this 
author was. It is practically certain that he lived in 
Ephesus or vicinity not far from the end of the first 
century of our era. What seems a thoroughly satis- 
fying explanation is that given by the late Prof. 
Henry P. Forbes, one of the best informed and most 
spiritually-minded New Testament scholars in Amer- 
ica. He says: 

“The point of departure toward a positive hypoth- 
esis is found in the recognition of the fact that in Asia 
Minor during the sub-apostolic age the phrases ‘dis- 
ciples’ and ‘disciples of the Lord’ designated not only 
immediate and personal associates and followers of 
Jesus, but other early Palestinian believers who af- 
terward removed into Gentile lands and were held in 
special esteem as the bearers of precious traditions. . . 

“‘Sometime during the last third of the first cen- 
tury a disciple in the second sense indicated, John by 


name, perhaps a priest (Acts 6:7), resident at Jeru-_ 


salem, familiar with Jewish and with the earlier and 
later forms of Christian tradition as they developed 
at Jerusalem, went to Asia Minor, came into high 
esteem, lived on into the opening years of the second 
century, and died of old age. He brought much Jew- 
ish Messianic-apocalyptic tradition, was the chief 
agent of its collection into the book of Revelation, 
of which he was perhaps a redactor; he became to the 
‘elders’ of Asia Minor a venerable source of Christian 
tradition, a ‘witness,’ a great authority; even during 
his lifetime, as the ‘memoirs’ of the Synoptics came 
into circulation, his venerable age and his Palestinian 
origin brought about the beginning of confusion of his 
personality with that of the Galilean John, of whose 
end there was no widespread tradition. Soon after 
the death ... of this ‘disciple,’ ‘elder,’ ‘witness,’ 
an Asian Christian, discerning the demand for a 
presentation of Jesus in accordance with the higher 
Christology and other current conditions, composed 
from the traditions of this ‘witness,’ from the Synop- 
tics, from oral sources, from ideal invention, a ‘spirit- 
ual’ Gospel, and put it forth under the authority—not 
in the name—of this ancient witness, whose personality 
was in the common mind already confluent with that 
of the Galilean John.” (“The Johannine Literature,” 
pp. 172-8. Putnams, 1907.) 

Now in the region and the age in which this un- 
named “Asian Christian” lived there were certain 
influences prevalent and potent which had much to 
do in shaping his scheme of thought. One of these 
was the Logos-idea, which was rooted in Greek philos- 
ophy, while another was Gnosticism, which came 
partly from Egypt and partly from Persia, and other 
Eastern countries. It is impossible to do more here 
than to hint at their significance. 

The Greek word logos means essentially the same 
as our English word idea, or the word reason. It de- 
notes primarily an active principle at work in the 
universe and in human life. As conceived by Philo, a 
Jewish philosopher and theologian living at Alexan- 
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dria in the time of Jesus—he was born 20 B. C., and 
died 54 A. D.—‘‘the Logos is the world-forming and 
world-sustaining principle which acts by separating 
and uniting opposites, hence its names, the bond, 
the law, the necessity of all, or all-permeating, the all- 
ordering and all-guiding.” This ‘“Philonic Logos 
combines the philosophic thought of divine reason 
which dwells in the world and in men with the theo- 
logical ideas of a personal mediator of revelation and 
messenger of God... . Such mediary beings, half 
philosophical and half mythical, were favorite sub- 
jects of speculation in that period and met the need 
for something wherewith to fill the great gap between 
God and the world.’’ (Pfleiderer, “Christian Ori- 
gins,’ pp. 51-2.) In due time this Logos became, 
in popular thought at least, highly personified. Then 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel went a long step farther 
and conceived the bold project of identifying the 
Logos with Jesus, whom St. Paul had highly exalted 
as the true spiritual Messiah for the Jews and “the 
Christ” for all the world. In other words, our author 
made Jesus of Nazareth an incarnation of the Logos, 
saying, ‘““The Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” 
Throughout the Gospel he emphasizes this idea that 
Jesus was something more than man, more than a 
teacher, a prophet; he was “the Son of God,” a pre- 
existent, superhuman being, who came down out of 
heaven for a little time on his holy errand of revela- 
tion and redemption, and then went back to be in 
glory with the Father forever. 

But there were some phases of Gnosticism which 
tended to minimize the actuality of this incarnation. 
The term gnosticism is derived from the Greek word 
gnosis, meaning knowledge; but as employed in this 
connection it denotes a higher kind of knowledge, a 
“wisdom’’ above the ordinary, an esoteric under- 
standing, a super-science. Gnosticism was not exact- 
ly a system, but a sort of synthesis of all systems of 
philosophy and religion. It became a powerful move- 
ment and for a time competed strongly with the 
traditional Christian teaching. It “arose,” says 
Professor Wernle, “through the absorption of 
Christianity in its earliest days into the great syncre- 
tism of all religions. Jewish, Babylonian, Persian, 
Syrian, Egyptian, Greek influences stormed in upon 
the Christian faith in its infancy, and produced those 
curious Gnostic conglomerates which belong rather to 
the general history of religion than to that of the 
early days of Christianity.” (“The Beginnings of 


. Christianity,”’ II, p. 193.) 


And Pfleiderer says: “Gnosticism did not arise 
originally either from Christianity or from Greek 
philosophy, but it was a religious movement growing 
out of an Oriental heathen-Jewish mixture of religions. 
Its last motive was not so much the desire for a knowl- 
edge of the world, knowledge for the sake of knowledge, 
but rather the practical religious hunger for the sal- 
vation of the soul from the powers of death, for the 
assurance of a blissful life in the world beyond; in the 
end all gnostic speculation and mystic ceremonial 
was related to this one purpose.” (Work cited, p. 
249.) 

Since one of the principles of Gnosticism was 
“that Christ was not a real man, living in the flesh, 
but a manifestation (or, as we should say, ‘materializ- 
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ation’) of a pre-existent Spirit, incapable of sin, death, 
or pain’ (Prof. Joseph Henry Allen, “Outline of 
Christian History,” p. 19), it of course implied that 
the human side of Jesus, the earthly or physical side, 
was a mere semblance, a kind of phantasm, and his 
bodily resurrection was not real. Against this idea 
our Johannine writer, though he agrees much with the 
Gnostics in other respects, contends almost bitterly; 
saying in the First Epistle of John at the outset that 
he is bearing witness to “that which we have seen 
with our eyes, that which we beheld, and our hands 
handled, concerning the Word of life,” etc., and in 
the fourth chapter, “Beloved, believe not every spirit, 
but prove the spirits, whether they are of God; be- 
cause many false prophets are gone out into the 
world. Hereby know ye the Spirit of God; every 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh is of God; and every spirit that confesseth not 
Jesus is not of God; and this is the spirzt of the anti- 
christ, whereof ye have heard that it cometh; and 
now it is in the world already.” (Chap. IV, 1-3.) 

Here, then, is the key to this great writer’s im- 
pressive thought: Jesus of Nazareth was the Incarnate 
Logos; that incarnation was real, actual, physical; 
the Logos was the Eternal Christ, “the Son of God;” and 
he “‘became flesh, and dwelt among. us (and we beheld 
his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the Father), 
full of grace and truth.” (John 1:14.) 

Thus did this unknown but strong man, at or 
near or shortly after the end of the first century, gather 
up and express the net result of Greek philosophy 
(as far as he grasped it) and the growing faith of the 
Christian world of his time, and embody it all in his 
Gospel and Epistles with passion and power. 

And he sincerely believed what he wrote. His 
convictions were deep and vital. He used all his 
resources, all his materials of information and tradi- 
tion and even imagination, to substantiate and enforce 
his thesis. All the incidents in the career of Jesus, 
all the miracles, all the discourses, even the story of 
the resurrection, are employed to subserve this one 
great purpose, namely: to show that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God, and that he came into this world to 
help men obtain eternal life. He says at the close of 
the main part of the Gospel: “Many other signs 
therefore did Jesus in the presence of the disciples, 
which are not written in this book: but these are writ- 
ten, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God; and that believing ye may have life 
in hisname.” (20 :30,31.) And in the First Epistle 
he says: “And the witness is this, that God gave unto 
us eternal life, and this life is in his Son. He that 
hath the Son hath the life; he that hath not the Son 
of God hath not the life.” (5:11, 12.) 

Now in conclusion what shall be said as to the 
validity of this Johannine teaching? Well, the mys- 
tical strain in it is beautiful and good and blessed. 
The call to spiritual awakening, the birth from above, 
the consciousness of fellowship with the Father and 
the Son; the demand for humility, obedience and trust; 
the plea for brotherly love and union, for devotion 
and loyalty; the profound yet simple truth that “God 
is love, and he that loveth is born of God and knoweth 
God,” and crowning all, the serene, exalted, comfort- 
ingJassurance of immortality—all these things which 


pertain to the heart of our common Christian faith 
are precious beyond compare. But the purely in 
tellectual aspects of the teaching—the scheme of 
thought, whether called philosophical or theological, 
with its personification of the Logos and its doctrine 
of incarnation—all this is factitious and fictitious and 
must ultimately fail. 

So might we speak of many another great teacher, 
of St. Paul, of St. Augustine, of John Calvin, of John 
Murray. Men’s intellectual theories pass because 
they are imperfect. “Whether there be knowledge, 
it shall be done away. For we know in part, and we 
prophesy in part.” 

“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be.”’ 


But faith and hope and love abide, and the chil- 
dren of men will continue to “seek God, if haply they 
may feel after him and find him.” As the fantastic 
Figure of the heaven-descended Logos fades out of 
the picture, there comes in its place the form of a 
noble Teacher and Friend, majestic, spiritually- 
minded, strong and just, with profound insight into 
things divine, seeing God everywhere, in the fields 
and the sky, in human relationships, in the eyes and 
the hearts of little children, and loving all sorts and con- 
ditions of men with tender compassion and solicitude. 


“His soul was full of truth and grace, 
His manners gentle and refined, 
And into every human face 
He looked with eyes so true and kind 
That all who met his loving glance 
Were strengthened by his countenance.”’ 


It remains only to add, somewhat pathetically, 
that these great Johannine writings, which were in- 
tended to reveal Jesus and actually did,so in some 
ways, have yet in other ways concealed him by mak- 
ing him different from what he was. No doubt their 
peculiar interpretation was necessary for that age, 
because only so could the new religion win its way 
among the Greek-thinking peoples. Doubtless, too, 
its later development in the full deification of Jesus 
and the adoption of Trinitarianism was necessary 
to the practical triumph of Christianity in the West, 
under the conditions then prevailing. But those times 
and phases of speculative thought and political exi- 
gencies are gone by, and the intellectual concepts of 
this Johannine literature are anachronistic now. We 
shall indeed ask, again and again, what was the real 
significance, human and cosmic, of the wonderful life 
and character of Jesus; but our answer, whatever it 
may be, will differ from that of the remote past, 
taking shape in new formularies, new doctrines, new 
social institutions. Yet the true spirit of Jesus will 
i lead on, and of his essential reign there will be no 
end. 

What, then, shall we ourselves think of Jesus? 
What shall be our own interpretation as we ponder 
the New Testament records? What may we see in 
him and through him and beyond him that shall help 
us to some clearer, deeper, higher spiritual conscious- 
ness of divine and eternal reality? And then how shall 
we relate ourselves to him in the practical conduct of 
life? An effort to answer this question will be made 
in the next article. 
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What We May Expect of Mr. Hoover’ 


William E. Sweet 


Fa)\HEN Herbert Hoover was inaugurated 
© @| President on the 4th of March the people 
‘| of the United States honored its most 

MAn49;' widely known citizen. In this respect 
Mr. Hoover is very unlike his predecessor, Mr. 
Coolidge, whose personality was little known to the 
American public when he assumed the office of Chief 
Executive of the nation on the death of President 
Harding. Governors of states have been frequently 
nominated and elected to the office of President be- 
cause of their political prominence and their ability 
to command the votes of certain great commonwealths. 
Aside from holding a Cabinet position under two 
Presidents, Herbert Hoover had never held a political 
office. He owes his popularity entirely to his own 
character and achievements. No man has ever been 
elected President who assumed the office with so much 
good will and popular esteem. 

Mr. Hoover is a man of quick decision and 
prompt action, as evidenced by his journey to South 
America immediately after his election. As President 
he will, doubtless, frequently act quickly, and when 
the action is taken, it will be found a wise one. 

The President goes into office absolutely un- 
trammeled. He does not owe his nomination to any 
group, much less to the “Old Guard.” They opposed 
him for reasons of their own. Perhaps one of these 
was that he is known to be a man of conviction, with 
opinions about public questions from which he can 
not be easily swayed. Those who have dominated 
the Presidential office during the past two administra- 
tions were not desirous of disturbing the status quo 
in the White House. In temperament Hoover is the 
antithesis of Coolidge and Harding, resembling in 
many ways both Roosevelt and Wilson. This may 
make for sharp contention between the new President 
and the Senate, which is bound to occur with a strong 
leader in the White House. 

We can confidently expect that President Hoov- 
er’s administration will be clean and free from corrup- 
tion and graft in high places. As an experienced ad- 
ministrator, he will know how to deal with such con- 
ditions. Dishonorable men will not be excused and 
their conduct condoned. It is not safe to take liberties 
with a Quaker conscience. 

In Mr. Hoover’s telegram to the National Con- 
vention at Kansas City June 14, 1928, when he had 
just been nominated, he said: “We can build a civiliza- 
tion whose national conscience is alert to protect the 
rights of all, curtail selfish economic power, and hold 
to the ideal of distributing contentment among the 
whole people. But the problems of the next four 
years are more than economic; in a profound sense 
they are moral and spiritual.’’ Allowing for the great 


*This editorial has been written by the former Governor of 
Colorado for the religious weeklies represented in the Church 
Press Club of Boston. The editors, who entertained Governor 
Sweet at luncheon February 13, unanimously requested him to 
make this contribution to the common cause, and he generously 
responded. : 


emotion under which these words were written, for it 
was a foregone conclusion that Mr. Hoover would be 
elected if nominated, we may accept the spirit of the 
foregoing statement as being that of the real Herbert 
Hoover. 

Over against this message might be placed his 
essay on “Individualism” which extols private ini- 
tiative in business and says little about co-operation. 
If we are “to distribute contentment among the whole 
people” and if “the rights of all are to be protected,”’ 
there must be a very large measure of co-operation in 
the industrial order. Doubtless Mr. Hoover hopes 
that the initiative of the individual will be placed at 
the disposal of the public so that in the end the public 
will profit. If the industrial leader does not willingly 
place his superior capacity at the disposal of the pub- 
lic, what remedy would Mr. Hoover propose? Too 
often these great abilities are used to exploit the 
public to the advantage of the few. 

His great skill as an engineer soon made Mr. 
Hoover financially independent. At forty he de- 
liberately ceased making money and decided to devote 
his life to public service. The outbreak of the war 
gave him his first opportunity for notable service 
through the organization of the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission. Later, he went to Russia in the same work. 
After his return to America, he accepted a Cabinet 
position and now, as President of the United States, 
he enters again into world service. 

The Stanford University press has gathered Mr. 
Hoover’s campaign speeches together in book form, 
entitled, ““The New Day.” In reading these speeches 
one is struck by the similarity of thought contained 
in President Wilson’s ‘“New Freedom.” Many people 
believe that Mr. Hoover is possessed of a great human 
touch which makes him more of an idealist than is 
generally supposed. As the head of the Department 
of Commerce for many years, his splendid capacities 
were concentrated upon international] trade. 

It is not easy to see an idealist in the, form of a 
great trader and commercial expert, but on more than 
one occasion Mr. Hoover has exhibited the traits of an 
idealist. 

What may we expect from Mr. Hoover on the 
question of internationalism? ‘We recall that he fully 
endorsed the League of Nations. There are many 
prominent Republicans, one no less influential than 
Elihu Root, who hope to see the United States become 
a member of the League. Mr. Hoover has not made 
known his views on this question in recent years. His 
party has been committed against the League. Per- 
haps, as a wise politician, Mr. Hoover felt that asfhe 
was not in a position to give political leadership to his 
party on this question, he should remain silent. It is 
fair to presume, however, that he has not entirely 
abandoned all the views on the subject of the League 
of Nations that he once had. If this surmise is}cor- 
rect, then the new President and Senator Borah, the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, in 
the Senate, who is a staunch isolationist, will not,be in 
entire accord. z 
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For a long time the belief has prevailed among the 
political leaders of this country that the Monroe Doc- 
trine has given to the United States a sort of protec- 
torate over the other nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Under this interpretation independent and 
sovereign states have been compelled to look to us as 
a ‘“‘big brother” whose approval must be obtained on 
such questions as state boundaries, oil concessions, 
and even to the holding of elections. Our Latin 
American neighbors look with considerable suspicion 
on these benevolent actions. It took all the keen 
argument and wise diplomacy of Charles Evans Hughes 
to prevent a demonstration of disapproval in the re- 
cent Pan-American Conference at Havana. 

Mr. Hoover is reported to have said in Buenos 
Aires: “The suspicions which certain people entertain 
about interventionist aims on the part of my country 
lack foundation. Facts will demonstrate, each day 
with greater clearness, that no interventionist poli- 
cies prevail, or shall prevail, in my country.” If 
the President has been correctly quoted and carries 
through, it signifies a new day for the independent 
sovereign states of the Latin American republics. 

Closely related to the subject, of internationalism 
is that of economic nationalism. Undoubtedly, our 
new President will do all he can to increase and di- 
versify our foreign trade, and yet he must know that 
political hatreds and wars have their roots in economic 
conflicts and rivalries. A government which exerts 
its power in an autocratic manner to help its nationals 
extend their trade in oil, coal, copper, nitrates and in 
foreign loans, is in grave danger of bringing about a 
condition which may Jead to war. Our great indus- 
trial leaders are bent on trade penetration of foreign 
nations. Foreign trade is now as much an objective 
in America as it was in Germany before the war. It 
will be exceedingly interesting to note how the new 
President will maintain a proper balance between 
foreign trade wisely extended and the exploitation of 
other nations for the benefit of our commerce. 

A recent writer has described President Hoover 
as a “human symbol of efficiency.” Humanity and 
efficiency do not always exist in the same person. 
With our nation’s advantage with respect to modern 
machinery, raw materials and enormous financial 
resources, with a President who has lived so much in 
the realm of commerce, perhaps we are justified in 
looking upon the future with some apprehension, but 
this is allayed by Mr. Hoover’s statement that: “The 
problems of the next four years are more than eco- 
nomic; in a profound sense they are moral and spirit- 
ual,” : 

When this article appears in print President 
Hoover will have selected the members of his Cabinet. 
There is a growing belief in Washington that he will 
select a representative of union labor as Secretary of 
Labor, thus following President Wilson’s example 
rather than that of his predecessors. ‘ 

Mr. Hoover exerted every effort possible to In- 
duce the coal operators to sign the Jacksonville Scale 
in 1924. This provided a minimum wage of $7.50 
per day. Mr. Hoover’s efforts in this direction won 
for him the support of John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America. This fact may 
also have had something to do with the opposition to 


Mr. Hoover’s nomination of certain large Pennsyl- 
vania industrial leaders headed by Mr. Mellon. Be 
that as it may, Mr. Hoover has done much to bring 
organized labor to the support of the Republican 
Party. During the past two administrations labor 
unionism has shown decided resentment toward this 
party. In the recent election, the labor following of 
Senator LaFollette went to Hoover rather than to 
Smith. 

As a former large employer of labor, Hoover 
knows labor psychology. It is said that he has al- 
ways dealt with organized labor, but has never had a 
strike. He approaches the labor problem from a 
practical rather than an academic viewpoint. Dur- 
ing President Hoover’s administration we may ex- 
pect, therefore, that he will be a friend of organized 
labor, against any undue or harsh attempts of ‘em- 
ployers to exploit labor. 

The prohibition question will be a vital one dur- 
ing the next administration. The President ap- 
proaches this question unequivocally in favor of- the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act. He 
is not blind to the serious consequences to the nation 
of the violation of the prohibition law, and he must 
take a greater interest in this “noble experiment” 
than any of his predecessors before he is “out of the 
woods.” To this end he will demand al] the facts 
bearing on law violation before he acts. When Mr. 
Hoover has made up his mind how to proceed, law 
violators will know that they are not above the law. 
He knows that the vast majority of the people of the 
United States want prohibition to succeed. He will 
carry out the mandate of the people expressed in his 
overwhelming election, if it is in his power to do so. 
For this reason, his appointment of an Attorney 
General will be watched with keen interest by his 
dry supporters. It will not do, however, to base one’s 
judgment of the President’s attitude on prohibition 
solely by his appointment of an Attorney General. 
It may take some months to determine his course, 
but he can be depended upon in this, as in other 
matters, to “sit in the driver’s seat.” 

The country may expect from Mr. Hoover a 

constructive policy. He will try to help the farmer 
to get for his produce a price which more nearly ap- 
proaches what the consumer pays for it. The farmer 
does not now occupy his rightful place in the economic 
scheme of things. No man in this country is as well 
equipped as Mr. Hoover to try to restore the parity 
between what the farmer sells and what he buys. In 
explicit terms Mr. Hoover has committed himself to 
this task. He will not shift this responsibility. 
_ Owing to Mr. Hoover’s engineering experience, 
it may be fairly asked whether the scale of weights 
and measures and the engineers’ slide rule will not be 
largely the means by which he will do his work. Is he 
too materialistic? An intimate friend says that he 
is not, and, while his professional training has af- 
fected his methods of thought, that ‘weights and 
measures” are only the symbols of the scientific 
method, the method that observes, ascertains the 
facts, and then draws conclusions. This makes for 
thoroughness and for results that can be relied 
upon. 


The writer knows something of the Quaker faith. 
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Mr. Hoover is more than a birth-right member. The 
simple life of a Quaker is his heritage and is far more 
than a tradition with him. More than any faith I 
know, Quakerism reduces religion to its common de- 


nominator, love. We feel that Herbert Hoover has 
the characteristics which will make it possible for him 
to demonstrate in the high office of President that 
big business can not alone make a nation great. 


Friend Hoover’ 
William Hard 


RIN attempting to make an approach toward some 
sort of reasonably accurate analysis of Herbert 
Hoover’s inward character it is forgivable— 
and, indeed, it is appropriate and necessary— 
that I should begin by stating that I do not.under- 
take this effort without at least a little preparation. 

I have known Mr. Hoover, in Washington, since 
1917. My house is not far from his, and I make bold 
to regard him as a neighbor. I have been further 
obliged, as a newspaper and magazine correspondent, 
to report many of his public activities. I confess that 
I have not always found myself in agreement with him 
on public policies. In particular, I have been out of 
harmony with him—sometimes—on foreign affairs. 
I am far indeed from deserving to be numbered among 
those who regard Mr. Hoover as unerringly and auto- 
matically and without intermission right. 

It may, of course, be that he is always right. I 
only mean that he has not always seemed so to me. 
In other words, I speak of him from the standpoint 
of one who has come to an admiration of him after— 
and in the midst of—many doubts and disagreements 
on points of national public action. 

My curiosity about him led me finally to making 
long inquiries into his manner of life before he came to 
Washington; and out of those inquiries I put together 
a little biography of him which is devoted not so much 
to his life’s adventures as to the inward compulsions 
which have produced his outward political behavior. 

Such compulsions—good and bad—lofty and 
low—exist for every public man. What are they in 
Hoover’s case? That is the question to which I 
would here try to address myself. 

Hoover—as we all know—is by birth and train- 
ing a Quaker.- What is not generally fully realized 
is the degree to which his Quaker upbringing has de- 
termined and dominated the central principles of his 
politics and of his economics. It was bound to do so 
because in the essence of his way of thought Hoover 
is just as much a Quaker now as in the days of his 
earliest and most unquestioning boyhood. 

Of course, like every other man or woman who 
is anything more than a congenital automaton, 
Hoover in his youth is said to have had a period of 
religious internal conflict. This was perhaps par- 
ticularly the case because of the character of his col- 
lege studies. He was interested in science. He 
specialized in science. He was graduated from 
Leland Stanford, Junior, University at Palo Alto, 
California, in 1895, with high honors in a branch of 
science which was one of the first to bring our Biblical 
records into skeptical dispute, namely, geology. 

The young Hoover found in his own mind both 


*This article was written for the Christian Herald. We are 
indebted for it to the American Friend, which reprinted it. 


the ancient Quaker attitude and the new scientific 
attitude toward the origins and destinies of this 
human earth. At his side, in the person of his wife, 
from whom in all of his world-wide engineering wan- 
derings he has seldom long parted, there was a mind 
similarly religious and similarly scientific. 

Mrs. Hoover’s early religious education was in 
truth a singularly fitting prelude to her marriage to a 
man of distinctively Quaker tolerance of denomina- 
tional differences. Mrs. Hoover’s father was an 
Episcopalian. Other members of his family, however, 
of his own generation, were members of other Protes- 
tant faiths. Arguments used to arise among them as 
to the induction of children into those faiths. Mrs. 
Hoover’s father, an Iowa banker who ultimately mi- 
grated to California, took the view that no child 
should be committed to a faith before arriving at 
“the age of reason” and at a matured power of self- 
commitment. 

This emphatically Protestant notion had for 
its result that Mrs. Hoover—then Miss Lou Henry— 
never received ‘“‘confirmation’” in the Episcopal 
Church. She never, that is, became technically an 
Episcopalian. She was, in fact, sent to Sunday schools 
of several different Protestant theological colors, in 
response to the varying attractions of the characters 
of the Sunday school teachers concerned. Miss Lou 
Henry grew up with a lot of experience in religious 
exercises and duties, but without denominational 
bonds. 

So unconcerned was she—and so equally uncon- 
cerned was Herbert Hoover—about inter-denomina- 
tional controversies that neither of them, at the time 
of their marriage in Monterey, California, in 1898, 
saw any problem in the fact that their only known 
neighbor with authority to pronounce the necessary 
civil marriage ceremony over them was a civil officer 
who happened additionally, and in another aspect of 
his local life, to be a Catholic clergyman. Entirely 
individualistic and extremely Protestant themselves, 
they gave not the slightest thought to the religious 
philosophy, whatever it might be, of the officer who 
fulfilled the civil forms of their union to each 
other. 

They pursued then without deviation the course 
of development upon which they were set by their 
forefathers. With Hoover it was the Quaker “inner 
light”—guiding every man—with or without benefit 
of any ordained clergy—an old light complicated now 
for a moment by the new light of scientific research 
and revealment. With Mrs. Hoover it was Protestant 
non-denominationalism accompanied—for her, also— 
by scientific reflection; for at Stanford University, 
where she became a freshman when Herbert Hoover 
was a senior, she gave herself to the same scientific 
studies that had been his and, in fact, made his ac- 
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quaintance amid the apparatus of the university’s 
geological laboratories. 

Together they faced the reconciliation of scien- 
tific truth and religious truth. Mrs. Hoover readily 
joined herself—denominationally—to her husband’s 
Quakerism. With her father she had lived for a time 
in a Quaker community in California in the town of 
Whittier. There she had gone to a school conducted 
under Quaker auspices. She was familiar with Quaker 
manners and customs. She immediately and happily 
embraced the forms—if they can be called forms— 
of Quaker worship. 

She and her husband have continued in those 
forms—and in the substance behind them—without 
interruption to this day. They soon found that the 
‘“Gnner light” subordinated for them all new discoveries 
of science into being only new areas over which the 
“inner light”—as they believed and believe—was 
intended to shine. They found no enduring impedi- 
ment to the religious life in any new truth brought 
to human knowledge regarding the physical world. 
Believing profoundly in the existence of an inward 
guidance toward right, they could test the outcome 
of that guidance by experience. Experience led them 
on to a following of the dictates of the Spirit, as simple 
and as convinced as could have existed among any 
Quakers at any time. 

The Quaker life in a bygone day was indeed more 
picturesquely presented to the world’s eye. It could 
never have been more essentially lived than by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoover. One is struck in them at once by 
an utter absence of religious ostentation. The old 
Quaker garb and the old Quaker use of “‘thee,”’ while 
adopted for simplicity, were loud-voiced in proclaim- 
ing Quakerism. When they are dropped, as in Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoover’s case they are, the reticence and 
modesty of the Quaker temper in the world becomes 
all the more apparent. 

At heart Mr. and Mrs. Hoover are immensely 
proud of the record—both spiritual and material— 
made by the Quakers in this country and in England. 
In moments of extremely infrequent confidingness, 
Mr. Hoover will speak of Quaker valor under perse- 
cution and of the amazing success of Quaker com- 
munities in achieving self-support and in maintaining 
a robust minimum of hardy prosperity under the most 
adverse economic circumstances. To Mr. Hoover 
his Quaker origin is a source of unending inspiration— 
and strength. 

Yet ordinarily, as streams of people go through 
the Hoover home, there is not a word that would sug- 
gest any particular religious inclinations or affiliations. 
There is no-mention of going to “meeting.” ‘There 1s 
no discussion of any church situation or of any church 
issue. Still less is there any notice of any ecclesias- 
tical controversy. At the necessary times there Is 
simply an almost imperceptible disappearance by the 
Hoovers—and a sort of surmise among the guests 
that they have gone to “meeting” down the street. 

They in fact go—alternately—in Washington, 
to two “meetings,” one of each branch of the Quaker 
communions there represented. To the Hoovers, so 
far as can be generally made out, the two branches are 
seemingly helpful. No one ever hears them debating 
the differences involved. Rarely, indeed, does any 


one ever hear from either of them any religious as- 
sertions ‘whatsoever. Their religious life flows on 
like an underground stream, wholly noiseless so far 
as its own internal joy or travail is concerned, and 
showing itself on the surface only in the deeds which 
the lifted waters from it have nourished. 

Some time passes before one notices the specific 
nature of those deeds and the specific temper that runs 
through them. It is not too much to say that they 
illustrate the basic Christian virtue—charity—with 
extraordinary fidelity. Malice, envy, clamor, wrath 
and hatred, in act or in word, are singularly absent 
from the Hoovers’ way of life. Washington, being a 
political capital, is naturally full to its uttermost 
capacity with gossip, detraction, backbitings, under- 
minings, and counter-underminings. The whole 
spirit of that sort of thing stops short at the Hoover 
door. 

To an astonishing degree the command “Judge 
not” seems to be within that household obeyed. Much 
fame flies about its roof because great humanitarian 
works are planned within it. Pilgrimages are made 
to it because Hoover’s immense services to human 
welfare radiate from it. More impressive to me is the 
general observation by all neighbors that the home 
scene from which those radiations come is consistent 
with them, is more than consistent with them, is an 
inspiring influence in their conception and in their 
achievement. 

Low voices, quiet and unassuming courtesies, 
kindly and unobtrusive hospitalities, gentleness, con- 
siderateness, unassertiveness, unaccusingness, a lack 
of all concentration on anybody’s fall from grace, an 
atmosphere as of a tacit assumption of the prevalence 
of the good: those are the qualities of the Hoovers’ 
home life that ultimately reveal its distinctive charac- 
ter in political Washington—a character as straightly 
derived from Mr. and Mrs. Hoover’s early upbringing 
as it has straightly led to the central principles of 
Mr. Hoover’s politics and economics. 

__ Since Mr. Hoover is so “efficient,”’ it comes to be 
widely supposed that his projected structure of na- 
tional economic success starts with diagrams and blue- 
prints and charts and statistics. The truth is that he 
regards all those things as merely secondary and 
auxiliary to the competent gaining of our national 
bread and butter. For the main source of our ef- 
ficiency and prosperity as a people he looks in a quite 
different direction. He has stated his theory as to 
that source by remarking: “If you could take away 
from our people their mystical confidence that one 
boy’s soyl is the equal in rights of any other boy’s 
soul, our whole unique economic success would come 
clattering down upon our heads in a generation.” 
In other words, the foundation of economic science, 
the beginning of economic wisdom, the root of eco- 
nomic triumph, lies, in Hoover’s judgment, in a cer- 
tain spiritual conviction. 

That is why he talks so endlessly about “equality 
of opportunity.” To him “equality of opportunity” 
isnotmerely aright. To him itis not merely a scheme 
whereby the low can become the high. To him it is 
not merely a system of upward exits for the advance- 
ment of individuals. To him it is the releasing of 
those individuals toward the making of contributions 
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to the common stock of knowledge and to the common 
stock of serviceable action. To him, in the end, it 
is what he has called “The Gigantic Harvest of Na- 
tional Progress.” It is to be remarked, accordingly, 
that his “individualism’”’—on which he is always ut- 
tering sermons and on which he has composed a book 
—is extremely different from the “individualism” 
which has such a conversational popularity among 
certain powerful and predatory people. They mean 
a system or non-system of “catch-as-catch-can and 
run-as-you-like and let-the-devil-take-the-hindmost.” 

Hoover’s individualism is a race which is run 
with rules—with ethical rules. He believes . that 
government should see to it that every boy and girl 
starts with a physical education and with a mental 
education reasonably fitting him and her for it. He 
believes that government should then watch over the 
race to the extent of seeing to it that the contestants 
are not unfairly tripped, fouled and cheated. He 
would not, in the name of “individualism,” disparage 
and discourage the work of our federal “regulatory” 
bodies, such as the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the Federal Reserve Board. On the contrary, 
in so far as those bodies prevent unfair practises and 
help to establish and enlarge a “fair field’’ for all 
honest competitors, he regards them as being of im- 
mense value to “individualism’’ itself. 

The difference between Hoover and certain 
reactionary statesmen is that while their ‘“‘individual- 
ism’ makes the state a negative thing, Hoover’s 
‘individualism’ makes the state a positive thing— 
a thing positively promoting the fair chances and the 
true and actual freedom of the individual. The 
difference simultaneously between Hoover and cer- 
tain radical statesmen is that while they want the 
state to undertake “regulation” for the prime pur- 
pose of directing the individual toward the good, 
Hoover wants the state to undertake “regulation” 
for the prime purpose of protecting the individual 
from the bad—from vicious competition and from un- 
principled rivalry—and of then leaving him free to 
make his own decisions and to accomplish his own 
achievements. Hoover, in other words, has an abid- 
ing ultimate trust in the individual, if only the “fair 
field” be provided to him. 

He is an outright American answer to the ma- 
terialism and coercivism of Lenin and of Mussolini. 
It is an answer which he can not change because it is 
forced upon him by a religious philosophy which is of 
the very fiber of his being, and which he can not alter. 
The existence of souls; the equality of souls; the right 
of equal struggle between their possessors; the right to 
a “fair field’ for the struggle; the necessary issue of 
the struggle (since it is ethically demanded and ethi- 
cally conducted) into the wider world, and a higher 
happiness for all: that is the sum of Hoover’s economics 
and politics, and it is a sum made up of what he con- 
ceives to be the spiritual truths. . 

With him it is conspicuously the case that his 
spiritual life and his secular life do not fall into separate 
compartments. It will never be said of him, “He 
was a good man personally, and it is too bad that he 
was'not so good in his public aspects.” He remains 
a Quaker, intensely, expandingly. He does not under- 


stand the ‘‘inner light’? to be something that sheds 
its gleams only on what we technically call life’s 
spiritual side. He understands it to be something 
that guides our feet in any and all directions, and no 
matter how far we go. He is not a religious man who 
has an economics and a politics additionally. He isa 
man whose economics and politics are phases of his 
religion. 

Quakers long ago established a great reputation 
for being among the most introspective of people and 
at the same time among the most practical of people. 
They seemed to aim at equal success in the other 
world and in this. They seemed equally determined 
to be spiritual and to be solvent. It is consistent 
that in Hoover they have produced the man who— 
among all our public men of our whole history—is the 
most intimately mingled combination of spirituality 
and of efficiency. The key to the understanding of 
the paradox is that it is no paradox. The very genius 
of Quakerism is that to the Quaker mind the world 
is not dual. It is not spirituality on the one side and 
efficiency on the other. To the Quaker mind the world 
is one, and the soul’s lamp is not only the highest guide 
but the most efficient guide to walking well in it. 

Hoover is so constituted—by inheritance and by 
ingrained training—that he can not undertake any 
new problem except through consultation with what- 
ever it is inside us which, if listened to, may convey to 
us some whisper of the infinite will. He was brought 
up to do it. He will die doing it. It is so familiar 
to him, so habitual with him, that he can even some- 
times smile about it and, as it were, protest against 
the demandingness of it. I have heard him say: 

“A philosophy of rules telling you what to do in 
given circumstances is a philosophy which you can 
sometimes escape from; because, if circumstances arise 
which are not among the given circumstances, then 
there are no rules, and you can do as you like. But if 
your people made you believe that the ‘Inner Light’ 
would light everything, then you keep trying to expand 
that ‘Light’ to cover every new circumstance that 
happens and every new problem that arises, and you 
are never through. You keep getting new rules, 
from inside, all the time.’ 

That whimsical protest of his is also the serious 
statement of his whole final character as a public man. 
It is a character which he will display in two super- 
ficially contradictory manners. Being a true Quaker, 
he will make every public decision a religious one. 
Being a true Quaker, he will never say he is doing so. 
That is a matter between him and his inward self. 

Sear 
The March wind gives no hint of spring. 
The morning sky is cold and gray. 
I can not take my walk to-day— 
But, hark! I hear a bluebird sing. 


Behind the low stone wall a ring 
Of icy snow, with rose-thorns set, 
Recalls the winter’s malice. Yet— 
I’m sure I heard a bluebird sing. 


Now from the sky an azure wing 
Drops down as if from heaven sent. 
The spirit of the past is spent! 
For, lo! I hear a bluebird sing. 
John H. Whitson. 


ta 
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Those Dreadful ‘Orthodox’ 


Harold V. Hartshorn * 


RIN a recent editorial under the title “An Abrupt 
4| Reversal” the editor of the Christian Register 
expresses his outspoken dislike of a Universal- 

&} ist-Congregational rapprochement, seeing in it 
the end of the harmonious relations which have long 
prevailed between the Universalist and Unitarian 
communions. Such a movement seems to him to be 
a betrayal of the position with reference to religious 
liberty which the Universalist churches have always 
held. ‘This may be set down for truth,” he says. 
“There can be no approach to orthodoxy without be- 
coming orthodox.” Again he states, ‘““Now there is 
not any church except the Unitarian Church, the Uni- 
versalist Church, the Liberal Friends and the Reform 
Jews, which is committed to religious liberty.” 

It may be fitting for a Congregationalist, who 
has all his life been an outspoken liberal, and who 
has drawn much of his inspiration from Unitarian 
wells, to comment on this remarkable point of view. 
The present writer grew up in a Congregational 
church in California, was graduated from a college 
which is dominated by Congregational influence, and 
had his theological training first in a New England 
divinity school, and later in Berkeley, where he 
was graduated from the Pacific School of Religion, 
having taken a portion of his work in the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry. There was a time 
when he did not know whether he should enter the 
Unitarian or the Congregational ministry. But he 
had never been limited or cramped by any lack of 
freedom, and so entered the ministry of the church 
of his fathers. And in the light of the liberty which 
he has enjoyed during the eighteen years of his minis- 
try, and which he has gladly accorded to others, both 
more radical and more conservative than himself, it 
seems strange indeed to be informed that Universalism 
is headed toward intolerance by drawing closer to 
the comprehensive fellowship of the Congregational 
churches. 

Furthermore, the dreadful term ‘“Orthodoxy”’ is 
dragged by the Christian Register into the discussion, 
with the implication of memories of the Westminster 
Confession and heresy trials and the dark shade of 
bigotry. But what is Orthodoxy? It certainly is not 
a creed, for we Congregationalists have none, and the 
vast majority of us would repudiate any attempt to 
impose one upon our churches and clergy. It is not 
uniformity of belief, for there are about as many 
brands of theological thinking among us as there are 
ministers. It is not any particular Christology, for 
all shades of belief with reference to the person, work 
and nature of Christ are held by us. Among our 
5,600 ministers are many who are Unitarian, many who 
are more or less Arian, while great numbers are 
Sabellian in their views. Among the more conserva- 
tive of our men is a large number who have no par- 
ticular theology except that expressed in Christian 
living, while a rapidly diminishing few still have a 
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somewhat Calvinistic tinge. But if we are to be 
labeled ‘‘orthodox,”’ what is it that makes us so? 

There are three things in which we Congrega- 
tionalists all unite. Regardless of our theories about 
the place of Christ in the divine scheme of things, we 
are all united in a love for Jesus that bridges the 
centuries since he was here in the flesh. We all feel a 
glow about the heart at the mention of hisname. We 
are glad to be labeled as his followers. We are 
Christians. As he enters the membership of our 
churches we make no creedal tests of the candidate 
whatever, but we do want to know whether in a 
general way he too feels this respect for and loyalty 
to Jesus, this willingness to accept his leadership. 
This we do, not that in a censorious manner we may 
interfere with his freedom to think, but that we may 
not become confused and lose our sense of direction 
by becoming too heterogeneous a body. If this at- 
titude toward Jesus be Orthodoxy, we plead guilty. 
But by this test the great Universalists were orthodox, 
and so were the heroes of the Unitarian fellowship, as 
for instance Channing and the most of the New 
England literary group. 

A second characteristic of us, which may be the 
hall-mark of this. fearsome Orthodoxy, is the convic- 
tion, shared by all of us, that talk about religion, no 
matter how unctuous or how learned, is clanging brass 
and a tinkling cymbal unless it is translatable into 
constructive action. While we are interested in talk- 
ing about religion, we are far more interested in do- 
ing the will of God, or at any rate making some motion 
in that direction. We are laborers for a better world, 
and he who comes into our fellowship is taught to 
unite himself in sympathy and usefulness to that 
mighty army of the saints who through all the cen- 
turies have been building the edifice of civilization 
and good-will and brotherhood, carrying on, albeit 
often unconsciously, the process of evolution which 
has brought mankind thus far from the bestial, and 
shall ultimately, we trust, bring about on this earth 
the Commonwealth of God. We have something of 
the psychology of the triumphant host of Christianity, 
something of the verve and militant enthusiasm which 
was far more characteristic of early Christianity than 
was its theology, a psychology which is often misunder- 
stood by the brethren in the smaller liberal groups. 

__ The only other thing that we can possibly be 
said to hold in common is a determination to walk 
together in harmony. We are a Brotherhood, not 
merely a conference of isolated units. But we be- 
long to a Brotherhood not of compulsion, but of the 
spirit. We are not ecclesiastical imperialists, seeking 
what smaller group we may swallow up, but we dream 
of the time when we shall walk together with other 
like-minded men and women of good-will in an en- 
larged army of righteousness. But we should dread 
the coming into this enlarged fellowship of discordant 
and inharmonious groups, who could not share in 
nor understand our loyalties and dreams and worship 
and labor. 


This then is the “Orthodoxy” which the Christian 
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Register fears. If it seems very dreadful, perhaps 
those who dread it had better continue to be as 
friendly as they can with us, but stay under their 
present denominational roof. Certainly no one who 
shrinks at the name of Jesus, or is unwilling to be 
known as a follower of him, or who is reluctant to 
serve in his camp, would be very happy with us. 
And it is equally certain that the man with a nega- 
tive turn of mind, whose chief conception of religion 
is the destruction of the outworn figures of speech, 
which in their day have clothed great and living ideas, 
but which still linger as vestigial remains, and often 
are loved more devotedly than the ideas which they 
were invented to express, will fail to comprehend the 
spirit of aggressive attack upon the hosts of wicked- 
ness which is, to some extent at least, present in the 
so-called “Orthodox” fellowship. And finally, it is 
possible that if a man is an extreme individualist he 
may be dismayed at the quite advanced degree of 
community effort and enthusiasm which we have 
managed to develop in spite of our lack of outward 
compulsions. ‘ 

We Congregationalists are not seeking to absorb 
the Universalists, any more than we are the Christian 
Connection. But we are dissatisfied with the present 
sadly divided state of organized religion, and are 
quite willing to sacrifice any of the external trap- 
pings of our order, if thereby we can heal some of the 
schisms of Christianity. We are not stickling for 
our name. If a better one is proposed, we are will- 
ing to adopt it. Thus we are even now proposing to 
accept a change, in the contemplated union with the 
Christian Connection under the term “General 
Council of Congregational-Christian Churches.” We 
are congregational, and we are Christian. If our 
Universalist brethren wish to have some modification 
of that name, and can suggest one that is more com- 
prehensive and catholic, we shall gladly accept it. 
Regardless of any narrowness that may once have 
been characteristic of us, we have long since for- 
gotten it and have quietly adopted the essence of the 
Universalist position, and see no virtue in any longer 
maintaining competing movements. In the interest 
of hundreds of little churches which need all the 
strength we can give them, and for the sake of ending 
un-Christian competition in scores of little New 
England hill towns, and still more that in our united 
church we may all lay claim to the saints and heroes 
not only of the ancient Standing Order of New Eng- 
land, but of Universalism as well, we look forward to 
union. 

And to our fellow Congregationalists of the 
Unitarian persuasion we would hold out the hand of 
welcome to the great Free Christian Church of the 
future. We have been separated for more than a 
century. We Congregational liberals grieve over the 
intransigeance of the past, which was manifested on 
both sides in the memorable quarrel of four genera- 
tions ago, splitting our fellowship into two warring 
camps. Nothing that could happen would please us 
more than the healing of the breach. In spirit we 
have long claimed Channing and Starr King and all 
the other Unitarian worthies as ours. We look for- 
ward to the time when the two streams of Congrega- 
tional tradition shall again unite, and in this larger 


Free Christian Church flow usefully down the ages, 
carrying to more than a million instead of some scores 
of thousands the memory of all the outstanding saints 
and thinkers and humanitarians whom the liberalism 
of past generations produced: Whenever Unitarian- 
ism is ready to contribute the tremendous intellectual 
strength which it undoubtedly possesses to our com- 
mon Christian army, and will realize that its role is 
not to waste that great concentration of intellectual 
ability in useless hammering against the straw men of 
decaying survivals from past generations, or in 
campaigning for a freedom that already exists, or in 
dilettante dabbling with the various philosophies 
and theories and intellectual fashions which rise and 
fall with the years, but will use that ability in assist- 
ing in the leadership of a great and vigorous army, 
which is engaged in the actual reconstruction of 
society, feeling its way through pressing ethical and 
social problems of the greatest complexity and im- 
portance, and which has sufficient strength and 


numbers to move with effect, we are confident it 


will find the Congregational and Universalist Churches 
and their friends and allies, by that time united in 
a powerful Free Church, ready to extend to it an 
unstinted welcome to the seat of honor which right- 
fully belongs to it. 


“ANON YMOUS”’ 


I have just opened Mrs. Perin’s delightful compilation of 
daily thoughts called ‘“‘Sunlit Days,’’ and my eye falls on the 
following bit of verse: 


Take a little dash of water cold, 
And a little leaven of prayer, 

And a little bit of morning gold 
Dissolved in the morning air. 


Add to your meal some merriment, 
And a thought for kith and kin; 
And then, as your prime ingredient, 

A plenty of work throw in. 


But spice it all with the essence of love 
And a little whiff of play; 

Let a wise old Book and a glance above | 
Complete the well-made day. 


And at the end the verses are credited to “Anonymous.” 

This interests me, because I myself wrote the little poem, 
and I find it attributed to Mr. Anon about as often as to my 
humble self. It is one of the simplest trifles I ever wrote, and, 
as often happens with simple trifles, it has gone much farther 
than most of my poems of far more ambitious purpose. The 
“Recipe”’ was originally published in the old Christian Union, 
and under my name. After the Christian Union became the 
Outlook it printed for a while every week a page of quoted poems, 
and on that page appeared my ‘‘Recipe’’ again, anonymously, 
and attributed to another paper. After a year or so, the same 
thing happened, and each time some outrageous blunders had 
crept in through copying from paper to paper over the country. 
The last copy was so bad that I sent a correct version to the 
editor, and asked him if he would not like to print it for a fourth 
time, correctly, signed by me and attributed to itself as the 
original publisher. This the editor promptly did, so that I 
suppose I am the only writer who has had the same poem printed 
four times in the Outlook. 

And, by the way, in copying the “Recipe” from “Sunlit 
Days” I had to make corrections in nearly every line! So rare 
is simple accuracy.—A mos R. Wells, in Christian Endeavor World. 
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AS SONS OF GOD MAY WE BE STRONG 
(Tune, ‘All Saints’’) 
Clifford Wesley Collins 


As sons of God, may we be strong 
No kingly crown to gain, 

But following the Master’s steps 
His kingliness attain; 

O make us strong in service true, 
And bold to do the right: 

In all we think, and say, and do, 
Crown us with Jesus’ might. 


. As sons of God, may we be strong, 

With true humility, 

To practise Jesus’ attitudes 
Toward brother-men and Thee; 

O make us strong in heart and mind 
To walk as Jesus.trod, 

And may we have his righteousness 
Who called none good but God. 


As sons of God, may we be strong, 
With both our mind and voice, 
To utter words of helpfulness 
That make men’s hearts rejoice; 
O make us strong to say one word 
That cheers some soul each day, 
That we true kingly lives'may live, 
And speak forth as we pray. 


As sons of God, may we be strong, 
In mind, and voice, and deed, 
To let God live His life in us 
And meet all human need; 

O make us strong with wills of steel 
To think clear and speak true, 
And strong to let God love all men 

Through everything we do. 


The underlying theme of the whole hymn is “True King- 
liness,” or ‘“The Kingly Life.’’ Our right and obligation to the 
living of this life is as sons of God, and our great example is 
Jesus who is the ‘‘Son of God” in a unique sense because of the 
true kingliness of his life. Kingly living requires great strength, 
and so the theme is naturally woven into the form of a prayer. 
The element of strong desire which is the truest form of prayer 
is evident in every verse. 

The first verse expresses a desire for “kingly character,’ 
and the ideal presented is the kingly Christ whose strength was 
in the quality and kingliness of his character. Not to gain but 
to give, not to be worshiped but to be of service, is the key-note 
of real kingliness. 

In verse two, the ‘kingly mind” is the great desire. This 
mind is humble, and concerned with men and God and not with 
self. Weare to follow Jesus’ attitudes, and to have that kind of 
righteousness which refuses to be called ‘“‘good.”’ 

The third verse presents the “kingly word” as a part of 
true kingliness. Our attitudes should find expression in words 
that heal and help other lives. We should speak to man as well 
as to God. We should be concerned with what we say as well 
as with how we pray. 

Verse four stresses the importance of the “‘kingly deed’ 
and at the same time reflects the closing thought of the first 
verse concerning thinking, saying and doing. Thought, word, 
and deed, are the respective themes of the last three verses, 
presented in the first verse, forming the skeleton of the poem, 
and summed up in the last verse. The closing thought is of the 
“kingly deed’’— 


“And strong to let God love all men 
Through everything we do.’’ 


There is throughout the whole hymn the idea that men 
are so related to God that as children of God, or sons of God, 
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they can share and reproduce God’s true kingliness so clearly 
reproduced in the life of Jesus. There is also the underlying 
conception, clearly expressed in the last two lines, that kingli- 
ness should be expressed to all men, as well as by all men. 

If the hymn sings and inspires the desire for strength to 
follow Jesus’ way of living, and if it makes more clear the high 
privilege of all the sons of God, the author will feel that his few 
hours of poetic labor have been richly rewarded. 

s * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
A Parable of Excuses and Accusations 


Now there dwelt in the City where I lived a man whom I 
knew, and so far as I was aware he was All Right. For while I 
had never heard anything Very Good about him, neither had I 
heard anything bad, and I was not looking for it. And he was 
married, and so far as I knew his Marriage was an happy one. 
And there was in that City a woman, and of her I knew nothing 
that was wrong, and I was not expecting to learn of it. And it 
came to pass of an evening that I ate my Dinner in a Restaurant, 
and I beheld this man and this woman eating there together. 
And I bade them Good Evening and went on about my Business, 
and forgot it. 

And the next day did the man call upon me, and explain to 
me, that his lady was a neighbor, and that her husband was a 
good friend of his, and was out of town, and that his own wife 
also was out of town, and that they had clubbed their loneiiness 
and taken dinner together. And I thought that was All Right 
and said so. 

And a day or two later I met the lady, and she took pains 
to tell me that her meeting with this neighbor was All Right. 

And by that time I was Growing Suspicious. 

And afterward, I chanced to meet them both together, and 
they made Earnest Haste to Explain to me just how it happened, 
and by that time I was Pretty Certain that something was 
Wrong. 

Now I might have seen these two friends and neighbors 
together Twice or Twenty Times and have thought no evil of it, 
but when they began to Explain, then did I begin to Suspect. 

There was a Famous Professor in Oxford, whichis in England, 
and he said, Never explain; never retract; never apologize; get 
it done and Let Them Howl. 

And I do not altogether advocate that method, either; but 
even that is better than too much explanation. 

For Explanation is Often Self-accusation; and it setteth 
people to wondering why an Explanation was deemed neces- 
sary, if everything was right. 

Wherefore, beloved, do thou endeavor so to live as that it 
will not be necessary to Explain too many things; for if thy repu- 
tation is good, people are more likely to trust thy Conduct than 
to accept thine Explanation. 

And I might remark in closing, that I learned in time why 
the two people I have been telling about thought it necessary to 
explain. 

Seem be 


LENT 


How wonderful is the holy season of Lent! Its sacredness 
grows upon us. Rich in its spiritual significance, it marks 
springtime in the soul for many. It is a season for serious 
thinking, retrospection, soul examination. It demands self- 
denial in many things. It marks the period of spiritual growth 
and soul expansion. In spite of the presence of a certain ele- 
ment of sadness, the Lenten season is permeated through and 
through with a sense of gladness and joy. 

Into that season have we now come. May it be indeed 
springtime in-our souls, friend o’ mine. Warmed by the sun- 
shine of God’s love, may we awake to new spiritual powers, 
consecrating ourselves to nobler purposes, feeling the urge of 
higher things, striving toward the attainment of a more perfect 
life, conscious the while that we are not here “‘to dream, to drift,’’ 
but to build into the fiber of the soul the things that do abide. 
Lent is our opportunity. Let us use it.—Weston Cate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TO REPRINT HERSEY ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have greatly enjoyed the delicious bit of satire in Harry 
Adams Hersey’s article ‘“How to Repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment: An Open Letter to William Randolph Hearst,’’ in your 
paper of Feb. 23, 1929. May we have your permission to re- 
print this as a leaflet with due credit to your paper? I feel that 
the good done by this very clever article should be multiplied 
by its wide circulation. 

T. J. Steuart. 

Anti-Saloon League of America, 

Washington, D.C. 


* * 


DON’T UNDERSTAND IT BUT SOUNDS GOOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If we are willing to face facts, willing to divest ourselves of 
this supra-lapsarian optimism, and willing to cease in the futility 
of covering up official incompetency through ‘ethics and eti- 
quette,’’ I believe that I have a rather valid hypothesis when 
I say that the Association of Efficient Executives in the Uni- 
versalist denomination could convene at almost any time in a 
telephone booth! 

Gordon Chilson Reardon. 

Waterville, Maine. 

* * 


MR. POTTER EXPLAINS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The wide-spread publicity given my recent resignation 
from the pulpit of the Church of the Divine Paternity, and the 
various surmises about it made by certain editors and copied as 
facts by other editors, lead me to make a direct statement in 
order to avoid misunderstandings. 

I have not advocated the uniting of this church with any 
Unitarian church, nor have I urged the amalgamation of the 
Universalist and Unitarian denominations. It is perfectly ob- 
vious to any one familiar with the entire situation that there 
are many Universalists who would oppose uniting with the Uni- 
tarians and many others who would oppose uniting with the 
Congregationalists. 

The discussion now going on regarding a union of Unitarians 
and Universalists has naturally been somewhat reflected in 
local churches, including my own. I believe in a liberal theol- 
ogy, in the democratic management of church business, and in 
the use of modern methods in church work. I have reason to 
believe that some of the trustees here do not. There has been no 
acrimonious dispute about the matter, merely a difference of 
opinion between friends. I am desirous of discovering how far 
the opinion of certain trustees is representative of the general 
attitude of the church people. At the annual meeting the mat- 
ter will be brought to a definite decision by the action on my 


resignation. 
Charles Francis Potter. 


New York City. 
; * * 
GREAT STUFF BUT EMBARRASSING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I must tell you of the unalloyed pleasure I have experienced 


in reading last week’s Leader (Jan. 7) from the first line to the’ 


last—all of it two times, and some of it three times. It is the 
greatest issue of any paper ever published under our denomina- 
tional name. Sound doctrine and sweet to the core. I do not 
include, of course, those very few acrid references to you or your 
methods which are only as lemon juice to the fish course in the 
banquet. I can not find words to tell you how much satisfaction 
some of us have in knowing that in these days when so many 
liberal ministers are eager to unfrock themselves, and so many 
so-called Universalists are ready to surrender every bit of hard- 
earned territory we have won in the matters of doctrine and 


nomenclature, when so few of our new generation of ministers 
are ready to stand in their boots and brave a swift tide of usurping 
tendencies to worldliness, unbelief and indifference to spiritual 
ideals, I say you can hardly realize how thankful we are that 
we have a man in charge of our paper who has strong religious 
convictions and never failing habits of fidelity, and who is wise 
enough to be kind in treating these errant brethren so as to open 
their eyes and recover their tempers. More power to you and 
“don’t give up the ship.’’ 
A Veteran. 


* * 


A UNITARIAN WANTS TO KNOW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I notice in my Christian Register dated Feb. 14 a two page 
editorial entitled, “‘An Abrupt Reversal.’’ 

This editorial refers to a ‘‘leading editorial’’ by yourself, in 
your issue of the Christian Leader of Feb. 2, and seems to take 
exceedingly great exception to it. You will! therefore please find 
enclosed ten cents in stamps, for which please send me a copy 
of your issue of Feb. 2. ‘ 

Our good editor seems to be unduly excited over something, 
and I am therefore anxious to see your disputed editorial at 
first hand, and am sincerely hoping that it is not so erroneous 
as the Register seems to portray. 

Hoping that some time in either the near or dim future the 
Universalists and Unitarians will be able to unite their official 
organizations under the all-embracing banner of a Unitarian 
Christian Church, that will be truly liberal enough to be both 
practical and workable, in keeping with frail human nature, I 
will thank you for the above mentioned copy of the Christian 
Leader. 

Harry W. Hardy. 


Chancellor, Va. 
* * 


THIRT Y-ONE YEARS CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your personal relative to Dr. R. K. Marvin and his 
twenty-five years’ service, etc., you say that there are only 
“three pastorates of longer duration outside of New England.’’ 

While I am not a parish minister, it might interest your 
readers to know that I am in my thirty-first year of continuous 
service at Camp Hill. 

Dr. Shutter, Dr. Betts, Mr. Cutler, have always been an 
inspiration to me for long service and the “‘boys’”’ coming on, such 
as Dr. R. K. Marvin, Dr. Potterton, Dr. Tomlinson, Harry 
Townsend, I salute with affectionate regard. 

Lyman Ward. 
* * 
ABOUT THE BROOKS RESIGNATION 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

After serving as Superintendent of Texas Universalist 
churches for over sixteen years, the Rev. R. L. Brooks has been 
forced to resign, that he may meet the needs of a sick wife and a 
growing family. 

Early in life, Mr. Brooks became convinced of the truths of 
Universalism, and was quite active in the church at Enon, near 
Grapeland, where he more than met the arguments against 
Universalism made by friends and neighbors. 

In 1909 he was living in San Antonio and made application 
for a license to preach, which was granted, and he was given an 
appointment to preach occasionally at some small places near 
there, continuing his business in San Antonio. 

Soon there was need for him in a wider field, and he became 
pastor of the Siloam church. He moved his family to Beaukiss, 
where he clerked in a store for a living, for in those days it was 
not considered the thing to pay a Universalist preacher. 

During this pastorate he was ordained and later made State 
Superintendent, a rather empty honor, but it gave him a chance 
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to extend his activities which he at once took advantage of, by 
going wherever opportunity offered and preaching to any who 
might be willing to listen. 

Those were lean years, but he was happy in his work, for 
he knew the need and was doing his best to meet it. Many 
were the debates held, in which he was always the victor, for he 
knew his Bible as a Universalist text book. Time and space for- 
bid going into details, but Universalism took on a new life in 
Texas. 

With the help of the Y. P. C. U., under the leadership of 
Stanley Manning, the salary of the Superintendent has been 
placed on a cash basis, and has been met with commendable 
regularity. 

Mr. Brooks has endeared himself to us all, and we are sorry 
to have him give up the office of Superintendent, but he has ar- 
ranged to answer calls for his services and expects to attend our 
State Conventions. 

We are pleased to be able to announce that the Rev. Leonard 
Prater of Brownwood, Texas, who is just finishing six years of 
study in the theological department of St. Lawrence University, 
has accepted the position and will enter upon the duties at the 
close of school, about June 10. Mr. Prater had been trained as 
a choir leader before going to St. Lawrence, and we think he 
will be a worthy successor to Mr. Brooks and will continue the 
good work so well started. He has been supplying lately for 
two churches near Syracuse, N. Y., which will be valuable ex- 
perience for him. 

W. H. Rollins. 


<ee 


TWO VICES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with great interest the history of the Washington 
church, and for the first time understand clearly why it is so 
hard for the local congregation unaided to build the new edi- 
fice. As you remark in your lengthy historical sketch, few of 
the clergymen serving the parish appear to have been of the 
same mould. The congregations also appear in thought to 
have lacked homogeneity. The great power and strength of the 
Catholic Church is due in large part to its business policy, rigidly 
adhered to through the ages, of overcoming these two vices. 

William E. Lockner. 

Lockport, N. Y. 

* * 


A STRONG WORD FROM DR. COONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Even a Superintendent may have a reaction, may he not? 
Well, anyway, I’ve had one and it has to do with the little book 
recently written by Mr. and Mrs. Manning. 

I have just read and reread the little volume. When it first 
came into my hand, my feeling was not of approval. To be 
perfectly frank, I was quite prejudiced against the book because 
of its title. ‘George Seeks a Reason!’ Well, suppose he does. 
Who cares? 

I read the book, however, because it is one of ours, and, even 
more, because it came from Mr. and Mrs. Manning. As I read 
on, I realized clearly that this was not a book for popular sale. 
It had not been prepared for any widely spread reading public. 
I entered into its purpose and before long I had as great a ‘change 
of heart’’ as Prof. George H. Palmer had in regard to Dr. Eliot 
as president of Harvard University. At the end of Dr. Eliot’s 
first twenty-five years at Harvard, Professor Palmer wrote Dr. 
Eliot. Professor Palmer had been at least suspicious of Dr. 
Eliot, if not prejudiced. After the quarter of a century the 
teacher could say, “I passed through distrust, tolerance, respect, 
admiration, liking, into the hearty friendship—I might say love— 
which makes it a delight to work with you now.” 

In reading ‘“‘George Seeks a Reason’’ I passed from prejudice 
against the book to heartiest approval. As a parish minister 
for quite a number of years it was ever my joy to see each church 
with which I was associated grow, and grow to recognized dimen- 
sions. I can not understand yet that mental attitude of a miuis- 
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ter who is willing to work on in a place five, seven, ten years, and 
leave it just as it was at the beginning—or a little smaller and 
weaker. How can such a man admire his handiwork and be 
happy in this great “‘calling’’ which is ours? 

One of the surest ways to enlarge a church, and to increase 
its place in the community, is to enlarge its membership. No 
higher task can engage the time and strength of a faithful pastor. 
No work he does is more rewarding. Engaged in the search 
for and the winning of members, the minister continually runs 
against the very problem which arose before George’s mind. 
Many were the visits I made to the homes of parishioners to 
bring them finally to the same firm attitude to which George 
came. In those days when I was meeting George’s arguments, 
how pleased I would have been to have ready in my pocket two 
or three copies of “‘George Seeks a Reason.’’ 

So there’s the real point to my reaction. Right now, dur- 
ing Lent, if I were a parish minister, I would equip myself with a 
half dozen copies of the Mannings’ book and I would by just so 
much increase the working strength of the pastor. Let the little 
book argue the matter out with that choice boy or girl who ought 
to be lined up with the church. It will redouble the power of 
the minister. Now is the time, too—Lent. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


* * 


AN ORIGINAL LINCOLN LETTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

To the “Creed of Abraham Lincoln’’—or as another word- 
ing of it—I would like to add a version which he wrote for my 
mother and the Quaker Senator, William Windom, who was 
later my godfather. In January before his passing, President 
Lincoln gave mother a Bible with which he sent her a long letter 
saying, in part: ‘‘Every real lover of men has a religion. I have 
one of my own. The first article of my creed is ‘Lend a hand 
as best you can, for that’s the only way to show friendship.’ 
The second is ‘Love as the Good Samaritan loved.’ ”’ 

Because of membership in a certain lodge Lincoln developed 
this theme at length, saying some things which should not be 
publicly quoted. He then gave what he called rules of life: 

“Practise the Golden Rule each waking hour. 

“Judge no man until you stand in his place. Then you will 
not judge for you will know and understand. 

“Do your own thinking and let others have the same priv- 
ilege. 

“Act on your own convictions and believe that all honest 
folks do the same. 

“Do your duty as you see it. 
what you ought to do. 

“Tf you stumble and fall, get up at once and travel on. 
There’s no sense wasting time in regret. The only real repent- 
ance is a right about face toward the goal. 

“Live at your highest and best. 

“Keep yourself a pure channel through which whatever 
spiritual power there is can work. 

“Begin to live in the kingdom of heaven here and now by 
gleaning honesty, justice, fearlessness and kindness in your 
every day life. If you live in the kingdom of heaven now you 
will the rest of eternity. 

“Face this old world’s turmoil calmly, for the Supreme has 
charge over you. 

“If you belong to any organization, stand by it in spite 
of all the powers of hell.’’ (He elaborated this theme to fit the 
secret organization as well as country.) 

“So live that you are not ashamed to show God your life’s 
gleanings.”’ 

Lincoln marked the Twenty-third Psalm as his favorite 
chapter in the Bible and said he liked the Old Testament better 
than the new because he “enjoyed the roll of the words.” 

It may be well to consider these principles as well as the 


Nazarene commandments when we attempt to get down to 
bedrock, 


Don’t let any one else say 


Wenonah Stevens Abbott. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE HEART OF OUR MESSAGE 


Some laugh—some grin—some shed tears. They who 
laugh see the humor of it. They who grin see the folly of it. 
They who weep see the dim hope of it. The Universal Father- 
hood of God. The boldest, most pregnant, the most tremendous, 
thought the blundering mind of man has ever dared to shape! 

Is it true? Who knows? Glib tongues prattling, ‘“Why, 
yes, of course,’’ make it a lie. Ponderous tongues thump about 
omniscience, omnipotence. They make it difficult for God. 
“‘See this wreckage of the experimental past, these dark ages, 
this moraine of broken hearts squeezed aside, this lechery, big 
words and little deeds.’’ Yes, we must face it all. Toa Schopen- 
hauer, pessimism seems the only reasonable faith. To a Whit- 
man, a jubilant optimism. And both claim a validity from ex- 
perience. 

What shall we say? Here are the facts of life—choose your 
interpretation, Friend. Is it all a meaningless dark chaos? Or 
are there flashes of light, a purpose growing to fulfillment—and 
we equipped for life. Again it may be said either view will find 
validity in experience—when held fast. 

The Universal Fatherhood of God! It is an heroic guess. 
It is true to a man only in the living of it. And what a task! 
Feeble ones pretend, then grasp at a partialism or live a lie. 
Rare ones join the ranks of saints and seers and live a love that 
casts out fear, heals the wounds of life and makes men brothers. 
Honest ones try, repent their weakness and try again, and try 
again... .:againsaeeae . 

Jesus tried. He began his ministry to reconcile men to 
God and mentomen. ‘“‘Repent ye . . . the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand—in your midst,’’ was his message and mission as 
prophet, at the first. But men were wooden, He failed—and 
went on believing in the Fatherhood of God. He invaded the 
“Holy City’’—a desperate hope that here he might touch the 
heart of his nation. Perhaps he came in the dramatic role of 
Messiah. Challenged were the blind leaders of the blind; out 
went the money changers. And then he failed. And he con- 
tinued believing in the Fatherhood of God. ‘‘And I, if I be 
tifted up will draw all men unto me.’”’ Yes—then the cross. An 
offering, a propitiation. And he died, living the Fatherhood of 
God. He found his faith true by the living of it. There is no 
other way. And somehow, though words fail-to make it plain, 
men, not half understanding, have known that Jesus is the Way, 
the Truth and the Life. 

The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
transformed. We have not yet sensed it. Out, greed, hate, 
violence, lust, fear! In sacrifice, patience, love, faith! All men 
are brothers in fact, even against their wills. A new world, a 
Kingdom of Heaven, may be built here and now, bit by bit, 
when each man nails his solitary timber into place to ‘“‘make the 
pile complete.’’ And then—to see the Maker face to face. 

This is the heart of Universalism. 


In this all things are 


Gustave H. Leining. 


* * * 


THE CONVENTION ORGANIZATION 


Questions frequently asked have to do with the schemes of 
organization and operation at the General Convention. This ar- 
ticle, the second in a proposed series, will attempt to outline 
something of the structure and work of the General Convention. 

The Laws of Organization provide for local parishes, State 
Conventions in states or territories where there are three or more 
Universalist parishes, and the General Convention, which in- 
cludes both of the above classes. In essence we are congrega- 
tionally organized, the local parishes being independent as far as 
details of organization and administration go. The State and 
General Conventions are voluntary groupings but have no real 
authority over the local units except in matters of fellowship. 
The elements of strength and of weakness of such a type of or- 
ganization are inherent in the larger bodies. There is no au- 


thoritative power, for example, which can require payments to 
the Conventions or can compel the settling or removing of min- 
isters in local churches. On the other hand, tasks co-operatively 
undertaken are carried through with a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility. 

The General Convention is incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York, with authority to “‘hold real and personal 
estate to be devoted exclusively to the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge, by means of missionaries, publications and other 
agencies.”’ According to the Laws of Organization and its Con- 
stitution the General Convention has jurisdiction over all clergy- 
men and organizations in its fellowship. 

The Convention sessions are held every two years and are 
composed of the Convention officers, the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer of each State Convention in its 
fellowship, the district, regional or State Superintendents, all 
ordained clergymen in fellowship and two lay delegates, one a 
man and one a woman, from each parish in fellowship which 
maintains its legal existence, supports public worship regularly 
and makes a contribution on quota each year to the Conven- 
tion. These biennial sessions receive reports, adopt Laws of 
Fellowship and decide the policies which are to be carried out. 

The officers of the Convention are President, three Vice- 
Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, General Superintendent and a 
Board of Trustees of eleven members, the President being a 
member ex-officio with five members elected at each Convention 
to serve for four year terms. The Board of Trustees has charge of 
Convention business between the sessions of the Convention. 

The duties of the officers and trustees as defined in the By- 
Laws of the Convention are those usually pertaining to their re- 
spective offices. The Secretary, Treasurer and General Su- 
perintendent are elected and their terms determined by the 
Board of Trustees, the others by vote of the Convention. 

The Board of Trustees elects its own chairman, who is the 
presiding officer at all of its meetings. Three regular meetings of 
the Board are held each year with special meetings called when 
necessity arises. Much of the work of the Convention is done 
through Committees of Trustees and Commissions and Boards 
which are composed largely of interested and qualified laymen 
and ministers who are not Board members. The Board of 
Foreign Missions, for example, which has charge of raising funds 
for the Japan Mission and acts in an advisory capacity with the 
workers overseas, is composed of five ministers and four men 
and women who are especially interested in this phase of the 
church’s activity. It represents the Convention in interde- 
nominational gatherings and co-operates in missionary educa- 
tion in the local churches and summer institutes. Other com- 
missions carry on similar activities in particular fields of endeavor. 

The offices of the General Convention occupy the entire top 
floor of the headquarters building, 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Here are kept the records of the Convention, of ministers, and of 
local churches. The various phases of administration are car- 
ried on from this center. The Treasurer has his office at 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

The General Convention offices, through the business fore- 
sight of the Board of Trustees, are furnished with up-to-date and 
efficient office equipment for filing, mimeographing, multigraph- 
ing and the like. They are in charge of workers trained for the 
work. Through a Service Department all of this equipment has 
been put at the disposal of other organizations in headquarters 
as well as the churches, many of which are taking advantage 
of it. The work is done practically at the cost of labor and 
material, so that the Conyention is able to help in this way. 

A new phase of work which is being developed is direct mail- 
ing to a large list of Universalists in many places throughout the 
country. The mailing lists are gradually being built up until 
many thousands can be reached with efficiency and economy. An 
attempt is being made to adapt the best ideas and methods of 
the business world to the particular work we have to do. 


ea 
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John Brown’s Body 

The time has gone by for a review of 
Mr. Stephen Vincent Benet’s extraor- 
dinary achievement, John Brown’s Body. 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50.) He and 
his publishers must be indifferent by now 
to published comment, so widely has 
the book been praised. But though my 
copy was not one received for review I feel 
constrained to pay a tribute of gratitude. 

I have been reminded by this long poem 
of Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘The Dynasts.”’ 
As Hardy made me see men leaving their 
villages in France and England to become 
food for cannon in the Napoleonic wars, so 
Benet lets me see the men and women who 
actually fought the Civil War. To adopt 
a phrase which a great biographer of an- 
tiquity applied to a greater historian, Benet 
“makes spectators of his readers.”’ 

We sit with Jack Ellyat in his New 
England home, where “nothing would 
ever happen,’’ where mother sat knitting 
“the same grey end of scarf’’ while father 
read ‘‘the same unaltered paper’ through 
the same old-fashioned spectacles. We 
hear Jack’s parents discuss what will, 
what should, happen to John Brown after 
Harper’s Ferry, and how women “all 
through the North’’ are praying for him. 
Jack Ellyat’s pulse beats faster, and well 
it may, for we are to follow him through 
the actualities of war, to see with him its 
ghastliest waste, to encounter romance, 
pathos, folly, and valor, and we shall 
see him again when all he can say is, “It’s 
over now. .. . Weil, I was part of it.’’ 

We are taken South and admitted into 
the atmosphere of Wingate Hall, the home 
of Clay Wingate, who was happy and 
young, strong and stout—‘‘When he 
thought of life, he thought of a shout.’’ 
We see Clay in his Georgia, proud of his 
blood, proud of his share of pine and river 
and sleepy air. And we hear the hour 
strike for him too. Young one moment, 
old the next, he and his horse, both 
“bound with an iron band.’’ Before he 
returns to Sally Dupre the paths are 
weed-grown and Wingate Hall is burned 
to the ground. 

As finely portrayed is Clay’s mother, 
mistress of the Hall, who “‘knew the whole 
duty of womankind,”’ 


“To take the burden and have the power 
And seem like the well-protected flower, 
To manage a dozen industries 
With a casual gesture in scraps of ease, 
To hate the sin and iove the sinner 
And to see that the gentlemen got their 

dinner 
Ready and plenty and piping hot 
Whether you wanted to eat or not.”’ 


Nor can we forget fat Aunt Bess, “‘the 
family despot and the slave;’’ the children 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


of Wingate Hall, in two generations, are 
bone of her bone—‘‘they may not be hers 
but she is theirs.’’ She is 


“Half a nuisance and half a mother 
And legally neither one nor the other.’’ 


Then there is Spade, the slave, who had 
a feeling he’d like to be free. His wife 
argues that they have a good cabin, good 
vittles, and a kind old Mistis, but he can 
give only one answer, 


“T wants to be free. I wants to see my 
chillun 

Growin’ up free, and all bust out of Egypt! 

I wants to be free like an eagle in de air, 


Like an eagle in de air.”’ 


What freedom means Spade is to find out 
when at last he swims the river and gains 
Northern soil. He had dreamed of a 
“white-folks’ house and a regular mule,’’ 
of a stove-pipe hat and a coal-black gal, 
and a land where every one would hail 
him with a “Good mawnun’, Mistuh 
Spade.’’ But he found himself in a town 
that was tired of runaway slaves, and he 
was greeted jeeringly as another of “Lin- 
coln’s pets,’’ and put to work in a gang. 


“Don’t we uns get paid? We ain’t none 
of us slaves no more; 
The President said so. 
like dis?’’ 

Every type of American of the sixties 
is here. Luke Breckenridge, for example, 
who comes from the mountains where the 
hogs are thin, our last frontier, “‘a curious 
and most native stock .. . lost, forgot- 
ten seeds spilled from the first great wave- 
march toward the West.’’ As Benet says, 
when the last of these Southern mountain- 
eers buys a radio and the last wild-rabbit 
of a girl is civilized with a mail-order dress, 


Why we wukhin’ 


“Something will pass that was American, 
And all the movies will not bring it 
back.”’ 


From the North there is John Vilas, 
who had left Connecticut with its “white, 
reticent, small churches” and its “gardens 
full of phlox and mignonette’’ for the 
wilderness of the West. As long as he can 
he hides his boy from the recruiting parties 
which search even the back-woods, but 
his daughter (one of the two or three most 
vividly drawn characters in the poem) 
becomes the center of Jack Ellyat’s ro- 
mance and so Vilas is at last drawn back, 
with Melora and her baby, to smell lilac 
in Connecticut before he dies. The five 
pages of his soliloquy, as he retraces “the 
exact highway’ of his youthful escape, are, 
I think, the greatest in the book. 

For one thing especially I thank Mr. 
Benet. While we are shown Lincoln 
wrestling with his problem—What is 
God’s will?—and can see how his life-long 
ambition is “so fulfilled that the fulfilment 
kills the personal part” (regretting, when 


he passes tragically out of the picture, that 
he could not live to carry out his plans for 
the long healing of war’s wounds), and 
while we see the enigmatic Lee, who could 
‘keep his heart a secret to the end’’ from 
all the ‘‘picklocks of biographers,’’ yet we 
are not allowed to forget that the war was, 
as wars always are, fought by the Jack 
Ellyats and Clay Wingates, the Luke 
Breckenridges and Jake Diefers, the Melora 
Vilases and Lucy Weatherbys. The epic 
of war is not an epic to those who lose or 
win (if any can be said to win); it isa lyric 
song that turns into an elegaic ode. If 
there is comedy it is but incidental to 
tragedy—humor snatched out of the 
agony of pain. The heroes that give their 
names to armies and brigades, with all 
their gehius, are capable of blunders that 
mean. death to thousands. Benet does not 
paint the sort of battle-picture that can 
be seen on the walls of Versailles or Hamp- 
ton Court; he fills his foreground with the 
soldiers; the generals are seen in the less 
distinct background. It is not regimental 
colors held aloft by proud hands; but the 
stark realities of war, that reveal in this 
poem what courage really is and what it 
costs. 

We are not allowed to forget, either, how 
a war may be prolonged and its human cost 
increased by the greed of profiteers and 
the folly of bureaucrats. While men 
march, fight and starve, “tidy files of 
correspondence’’ accumulate and papers 
which mean life and death to some one are 
“referred by Adjutant Feeble to Captain 
Dull for his further information and his 
report.’”’ The creaking machine of ad- 
ministration becomes inhuman. 


‘The fault is no decisive, villainous knife 
But the dull saw that is the routine mind.”’ 


Mr. Benet confesses that he can not sing 
the ‘“‘blackskinned epic’’ which ought to be 
sung. He has too white a heart. Some 
day, he believes, a poet will rise to sing, 
with truth and mellowness, an epic that 
will match ‘‘any song sung by old, popu- 
lous nations in the past.’’ But what he 
has himself given us in his glimpses of 
plantation life and of the freedom that 
came at last—‘‘a brightness too huge to 
grasp”’ to these “ignorant, joyful, 
wronged, child-minded and_ searching’’ 
God’s chillun makes us hope that he 
will yet essay the task. 

The story of the war moves steadily 
from Harper’s Ferry to Appomattox, epi- 
sodes being skilfully linked in significant 
sequence, and then we ask the inevitable 
question, Must John Brown’s soul for- 
ever go marching on? Benet’s answer is 
one that North and South are more and 
more agreed to make. We are living in a 
new world in which there is no longer a 
North or a South. With John Brown we 
must bury the bygone South—‘‘the 


su | 


courtesy and the bitter arrogance... 
the whip and the branding-bars . . . the 
fiddle-music and the dance... and all 
the chivalry that went to seed before its 
ripening.”’ 


“And with these things, bury the purple 

dream 

Of the America we have not been, 

The tropic empire, seeking the warm sea, 

The last foray of aristocracy 

Based not on dollars or initiative 

Or any blood for what that blood was 
worth, 

But on a certain code, a manner of birth, 

A certain manner of knowing how to live, 

The pastoral rebellion of the earth 

Against machines, against the Age of 
Steam, 

The Hamiltonian extremes against the 
Franklin mean, 

The genius of the land 

Against the metal hand, id 

The great, slave-driven bark, 

Full-oared upon the dark, 

With gilded figurehead, 

With fetters for the crew 

And spices for the few, 

The passion that is dead, 

The pomp we never knew, 

Bury this, too. 


“Bury this destiny unmanifest, 
This system broken underneath the test, 
Beside John Brown, and though he knows 
his enemy is there 
He is too full of sleep to care.”’ 


Our machine age has killed the planter’s 
pride. It is too soon yet, thinks Mr. 
Benet, to judge the portent in the sky; we 
must view it “with eyes for once washed 
clear of worship and of fear; and when the 
crowd gives tongue, applauding or con- 
demning the monster, 


“The genie we have raised to rule the earth, 
Obesquious to our will 
But servant-master still,”’ 


it is for us the part of wisdom to keep our 
distance and our soul from the crowd. 
If we must find some word to say, let it be, 
not “It is a deadly magic and accursed,” 
nor, ‘‘It is blest,’’ but, ‘‘It is here.”’ 
H.E.B.S. 


* * * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The unusually small attendance at the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting Feb. 25 was 
due to the preoccupation of most of the 
ministers with Lenten work. Rev. John D. 
Brush, president, was unable to be present 
and his place was taken by Rev. Ezekiel 
Stevens, vice-president. The devotional 
exercises were conducted by Rev. John M. 
Paige of Medford Hillside, with Mrs. van 
Schaick at the piano. The speaker was 
Suader Joshi. Introducing him Mr. 
Stevens said: “We are to have a very in- 
teresting experience this morning, an ex- 
perience that would not have been possible 
a few generations ago. A high caste 
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Brahman is here to address us. At the 
time of the World’s Fair a few brave souls 
organized a Parliament of Religions and 
some Christians were greatly disturbed 
about it. Brought up as they had been to 
think that all real religious truth was con- 
fined to the Western hemisphere, they ob- 
jected to Orientals coming and talking 
about their faith. To them people in the 
East were not only benighted but they 
were lost souls. We could send over a few 
ministers to snatch some, as brands from 
the burning, but that was all. With the 
growth of schools and colleges, seminaries, 
our new investigations and discoveries, we 
have come to a time when there is a better 
understanding of the ways of our Heavenly 
Father. Most of us now are glad to 
welcome the great souls from over seas. 
It is a great pleasure to have with us this 
morning Mr. Suader Joshi.’’ 

Mr. Joshi, who is a student at Harvard 


University, talked for about an hour and. 


gave a very considerable amount of in- 
formation about India past and present. 
He spoke of the great importance of cor- 
recting the wrong ideas held in America 
about India. Especially he combated 
the idea that India before the advent of 
the British in 1857 was a country of bar- 
barians and pagans. He described the 
wonderful civilization of India as far back 
as 7000 B. C. He brought the testimony 
of ancient Greek and Chinese travelers 
and quoted modern British scholars. He 
said that Assyria, Persia, Babylonia, and 
Egypt were contemporary civilizations 
and that all have done to dust, but that 
India has gone on. ‘‘When we first saw 
India emerge from the mist of antiquity,”’ 
he told us, ‘‘it was populated by a people 
who were cordial and sociable, among 
whom crime was unknown and who had 
just economic practises.’’ Mr. Joshi de- 
scribed the different races of India, and 
the different religions, described the posi- 
tion of women, reviewed some of the 
books that have been written about India, 
listed the great contributions which India 
has made to modern civilization, gave an 
illuminating appreciation of Mahatma 
Gandhi, and closed with a discussion of 
the position of women in India in the course 
of which he answered many of the charges 
in Miss Katherine Mayo’s book. Among 
interesting facts brought out were these: 
“Of the over 300,000,000 inhabitants, 
222,000,000 live in villages and till the 
soil. Ten dollars per year often has to 
suffice for a family of five. Out of every 
100 people in India sixty-eight are Hindus, 
twenty-two are Mohammedans, and ten 
are divided among many other religions. 
Stanley Jones has written two books about 
India which have done a world of good 
and converts of the kind that he makes 
are an asset to India. When we study the 
figures of literacy and illiteracy we must 
remember that some literate are unedu- 
cated and some illiterate are educated. 

“Mahatma means a great soul and de- 
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scribes Gandhi. The essential thing about 
Gandhi is that he lives according to his 
own teachings. He holds that all ques- 
tions are moral questions. To him it is 
incomprehensible for a man to put on a 
morning coat, top hat, spats, go to church, 
put a two pound note in the collection, 
observe one code of morals on Sunday and 
take a different code of morals to his 
business office on Monday. To him truth 
is sacred wherever it can be found. It 
may be found in the synagogue, the 
temple, the church or the tabernacle. 
He sees no conflict between being a Hindu 
on the one hand and accepting the teach- 
ings of the great prophets of all other re- 
ligions on the other hand. He would apply 
the teachings of Jesus to all social rela- 
tions. 

Following the address the men passed 
a vote of thanks and then adjourned 
without discussion, as the luncheon was 
waiting. The luncheon committee for 
the day was Mrs. Chamberlain, Mr. Polk, 
and Mrs. John Reardon. Mrs. Chamber- 
lain contributed delicious chocolate cakes 
to the menu. The committee was assisted 
by several members of the Roblin Guild 
of the Church of the Redemption. 


* * * 


A NOTEWORTHY CENTENARY 


An epoch-making Universalist book was 
published in Boston a century ago. It 
declared to the world that our doctrine 
is no new thing, but practically as old as 
Christianity. The author of the book 
described it in the title: “The Ancient 
History of Universalism; From the Time 
of the Apostles to Its Condemnation in 
the Fifth General Council, A. D., 553. 
With an Appendix tracing the Doctrine 
down to the Era of the Reformation.’” 
The author was Hosea Ballou, 2d, ‘‘Pastor 
of the Universalist Church and Society in 
Roxbury.’’ It was a book of 326 pages, 
printed by Dow and Niles, and published 
by March and Capen, 362 Washington 
Street, Boston, in 1829. On March 5, 
1829, the author of the book presented a 
copy, finely bound in leather, to his father, 
my grandfather, and inscribed with beau- 
tiful penmanship under that date. This 
identical book is in my library, and I prize 
it as an heirloom. March 5, 1929, prob- 
ably is the century mark of the origina. 
publication of the “Ancient History of 
Universalism,’’ with the possible excep- 
tion of the Senior Hosea Ballou’s “‘Trea- 
tise on Atonement,’’ esteemed by critics 
the most influential Universalist book 
published in the nineteenth century. 

Universalists may well commemorate 
the centenary of this epoch-making book. 
At its next meeting, May 21, the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society will devote its 
ninety-fifth annual reunion to the author 
of the book, who was its first president, at 
the Roxbury Universalist Church, of 
which he was the first minister. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 


th 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


The membership chairman of Minne- 
sota says to our National Chairman of 
Membership: ‘‘Your letters of November 
and February, also the membership cards, 
blotters and folders, have been received 
and are being sent to the six Circles active 
in the state of Minnesota. . . . The new 
picture folder I was much delighted with, 
also the novel idea of the blotters. I 
think the latter will recall to our mem- 
bers, as they use them, the church and its 
needs!”’ 

Pawtucket, R.I., Washington, D.C., and 
Newark, N. J., have already purchased 
a supply of the picture folders, ‘‘Stepping 
Stones to Service,”’ recognizing their value 
_ immediately. 

* * 


A HAND LOOM FOR SUNBURST 


The Salem Mission Circle has con- 
tributed $50 for the purchase of a hand 
loom for Miss Powell’s use at Friendly 
House. This marks the beginning’ of 
hand work in our mission, a thing planned 
for at the beginning. The money was not 
a contribution from the Circle treasury, 
but was given by individuals who felt an 
interest in this activity, aroused by the 
story which Mrs. Wilkins has told them 
of the work in the mountains. 

* * 
CAMP MURRAY 

With snow on the ground and more 
falling as I look out of the window, I can 
think of Northfield with its beautiful green 
campus, with yearning. Also a very 
pleasant reunion with some of my dear 
girls from Fitchburg who have been 
Camp Murrayites, brings this happy week 
to my mind. 

How many girls are planning to go this 
summer? At least thirty-five I hope, and 
if there are more we’ll find room for 
them. I am not even sure of the dates 
as yet, but believe I am guessing quite 
accurately when I say July 12-20. 

This is just a reminder, but as I write 
this I look at my calendar and see that 
to-morrow is March 1. It’s a good idea 
to plan a vacation months ahead, so think 
seriously about Camp Murray, and of 
what it can mean to you to be associated 
with more than six hundred fine young 
women, like yourself, earnestly desirous 
of finding the most useful life work, 
equally anxious for just a good time. 
Rarely we find a place where these two 
features are combined, but Camp Murray 
at Northfield, Massachusetts, is quite 
ideal in this respect. 

A.G.E. 
* * 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

There is but one Mission Circle in New 
Jersey, but what a wonderful Circle 
that is! The office secretary receives 


letters from the president, the secretary 
and treasurer, and often from members 
of the Circle, which indicates that they 
are seeking information, or giving it. 
The letter received this morning from 
the treasurer contains some most interest- 
ing information. “To-day I am mailing 
Mrs. Schonland the first yearly payment 
of $120 for our adopted Blackmer Home 
girl, about whom our president, Miss 
Krementz, recently consulted you. At 
the same time we paid the remainder of 


our quotas to the South, to Japan and 
Administration, and our second payment 
of $10 for the Hathaway Girl in Blackmer 
Home. These sums complete our payment 
to the W. N. M. A. for the year 1928-1929. 
. .. We are calling our Blackmer Home 
girl ‘Miss Newark,’ and will be very glad 
to learn her native name when you receive 
the information. The members of the 
Circle are very happy in the W. N. M. A. 
work.”’ 

We can not recall one project which 
has been launched by us, one request which 
we have made, that has not been met in 
the finest spirit by this group of women. 
Congratulations, Newark, N. J. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


A VALUABLE FEATURE 

One of the most valuable features of 
our national program of Young People’s 
work is our system of conventions, in- 
stitutes, and rallies through which the 
young people in all sections of the country 
have an opportunity for contacts which 
are as valuable as they are enjoyable. 
With the Ferry Beach, Murray Grove, 
Mid-West, Camp Hill and North Carolina 
summer institutes no union is so isolated 
but that it has opportunity to participate 
in one. With state conventions, district 
meetings and interstate rallies interest 
can be aroused and kept at a high pitch 
in all unions. 

Returning from the Mid-West Rally 
recently held at Indianapolis, I found my- 
self asking: ‘“‘What is the significance 
of these rallies? What is that intangible 
something which we all feel after attending 
them?’’ and as I wondered a number of 
answers immediately occurred. 

It was announced at Indianapolis that 
the Mid-West Institute would be held at 
Turkey Run State Park in Indiana next 
year, rather than at Joliet, Illinois, and 
enthusiasm is running higher than ever. 
It can not be then that it is the physical 
surroundings of an institute which make 
it valuable. Take your institute to any 
place and have the same group of workers, 
the same type of program, and you will 
have the same eager enthusiasm and 
achieve the same fundamental values. 

It is first and foremost the friendships 
that develop through these meetings that 
make them such an important element in 
our program. The opportunity of meet- 
ing again the friends known in other years, 
or of getting acquainted with various local, 
state and district officers with whom one 
has been corresponding, learning to know 
them, to understand their problems, and 
to appreciate their viewpoint, is a value 
which can not be overestimated. Problems 
seem less difficult when we know that 
others have the same troubles, the same 
questions, the same failures. Misunder- 
standings disappear when we know the 


local background and conditions of the 

various groups. Strickland Gillilan says: 

“For sometimes I have hated hard and 
long, 

And found too late that I had hated 
wrong. 

T hold at length one dominant belief, 

Hates come but when acquaintance is 
too brief.”’ 

People have often asked, ““But what can 
be the value of classes and addresses of 
such short duration, how can one learn 
things of practical value at these meet- 
ings?’’ The answer to that question is 
one of the other important values of any in- 
stitute. In a certain sense the people are 
right, one must answer the question by 
saying that a person can not expect to 
teach the proper methods of building a 
worship service, or of completing the 
church school class or devotional meeting 
work through a practical application (to 
consider two subjects presented at In- 
dianapolis) in a half hour speech, or in a 
five or ten period institute class. But, one 
can give and receive the idea of working 
out things of this sort, one can consider 
the definite examples which are given, 
one can collect a bibliography, and then 
through these things go back to his local 
group and work and develop the sort of 
program which will fit it. The thing which 
is developed in these meetings is the desire 
for real worship, the desire to understand 
world problems, the desire for a more com- 
plete program, and then when the desire 
has been aroused it is a simple matter to 
help solve the problem of how that thing 
can be achieved in the local group. 

There are other values in these meet- 
ings, one could list them indefinitely, but 
if there were no values of any sort beyond 
these of the development of friendship and 
the implanting of ideas and ideals, the 
time spent at conventions and Institutes 
would be fully justified. And there are 
few indeed who would dispute the state- 
ment that one returns from such contacts 
more interested in and better able to carry 
on the work which he is doing. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
March 10-16. Arlington, Mass.; Mon- 
son, Mass.; Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
March 10-16. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
March 10-16. Somerville, Mass.; Salem, 


Mass.; Headquarters. 
* * 


LEARNING TO LOVE 


Universalists believe in the universal 
and eternal love of God. They believe 
that God loves all men, and that He loves 
them all the time, both here and hereafter. 
Even punishment for sin is a disciplinary 
and remedial measure and a factor in the 
organization of the universe which works 
for good and expresses God’s love. Now 
if love is so central in what may be termed 


the ‘Universalist faith,’’ why not make it 


central in our church school program? 

To do this involves “learning to love.’’ 
This means more than learning doctrines 
about the final harmony of all souls with 
God. Grand as some intellectual concepts 
are, there is something more glorious— 
a living, vital, personal experience. Our 
pupils must not only be told about love; 
they must experience love themselves— 
they must “learn to love.’’ 

This learning to love is necessary in the 
first place because our real knowledge of 
God’s love is dependent upon our own 
experiences. For instance, our calling 
God ‘‘Father’’ conveys an entirely differ- 
ent conception to the boy who has known 
only a drunken, cruel, faithless, human 
father, than the concept of God as ‘“‘Fath- 
er’’ which is formed in the mind of a child 
whose life has been daily blessed and made 
happy by an understanding, sympathetic, 
self-sacrificing, loving earthly father. We 
interpret what we read and hear by our 
own experiences. 

Especially is this so when our experiences 
are not passive but active. A boy who 
gave up an opportunity to play in a Thanks- 
giving football game that he might join 
his church school classmates in carrying 
food and clothing to needy families on 
Thanksgiving morning later exclaimed, 
“It was hard to miss that game, but I 
guess God does hard things, too, to help 
folks.’”’ The boy was on the way to a 
deeper appreciation of God’s love than the 
mere memorization of a Bible verse or the 
hearing of a statement could ever impart. 
He had been ‘‘playing God’’ that morning; 
he had been impersonating the divine 
spirit. He was learning through ex- 
perience. 

Many church school leaders have seen 
illustrations of the fallacy of believing that 
because we have indoctrinated or cate- 
chized children we have thereby taught 
them something. Two primary children 
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THINGS NOT DONE BEFORE 


The things that haven’t been done 
before, 
Those are the things to try. 
Columbus dreamed of an unknown 
shore 
At the rim of the far-flung sky. 
And his heart was bold and his faith 
was strong, 
As he ventured with dangers new; 
And he paid no heed to the peering 
throng 
Or the fears of a doubting crew. 


eR OR Ke FeO 


The few strike out without map or 
chart, 
Where never a man has been; 
From the beaten paths they draw 
apart, 
To see what no man has seen. 
There are deeds they hungered 
alone to do, 
Though battered and bruised and 
sore; 
They blaze the path for the many 
who 
Do nothing not done before. 


The things that haven’t been done 
before 


Se ie I FE A SR RE ERD Se ES Fe Ee get ge? ae 


Are the tasks worth while to-day; 
Are you one of the flock that fol- 
lows, or 
Are you one that shall lead the 
way? 
Are you one of the timid souls that 
quail 


At the jeers of a doubting crew, 
Or dare you, whether you win or 
fail, 
Strike out for a goal that’s new? 
Church Management. 
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who were separated during a real ‘fist- 
fight on their way home from Sunday 
school were found to be fighting for the 
possession of a beautiful card adorned 
with pretty flowers and the words “God 
is love.’”” They had been taught a phrase 
only, and they had not learned the idea 
because it had not been connected with 
any self-expression or experience. Knowl- 
edge of God’s love dawns only in the mind 
that has itself ‘learned to love.” 

Secondly, our pupils should “learn to 
love’’ not only to gain a real knowledge of 
God as universally and eternally loving; 
“learning to love’’ is also a means of un- 
derstanding religion itself. Religion con- 
sists in both the “upward look’? and the 
“outward reach.’? The reach of religion 
is horizontal as well as vertical] and involves 
attitudes to man as well as to God. God 


is so intimately bound up with man’s 
interests and destiny that the two can not 
be separated. Love to man is love to God. 
This is admirably brought out in Dr. 
Swain’s book, ‘““‘What and Where Is God?’’ 
where two children conclude that God is 
in the other and that by loving each other 
they will be loving God. They proceed 
to throw their arms about each other, in 
child-like sincerity loving each other, and 
thus God. They were right both in their 
conclusion and method. By self-initiated 
questioning and reasoning together they 
arrived at a great truth which they “nailed 
to the mast’’ by the actual practise and 
expression they gave to it. 

Right here, it should be remarked, we 
see the need of a unified program of re- 


_ ligious education in our church schools. 


The organization of Junior Y. P. C. U.’s, 
or any other groups which separate pupil 
activity from instruction, should be dis- 
couraged. If we would have our pupils 
truly “learn to love’’ then practical ex- 
pression must be closely connected with 
intellectual perception and _ reasoning. 
When the two children agreed together 
that loving the other would be loving God, 
then right there, at that moment, was the 
time to actually express love to the other. 
Where intellectual ideas are the chief end 
and aim of one organization such as the 
Sunday school, and _self-expressional ac- 
tivity is the aim of another separate or- 
ganization such as a Junior Y. P. C. U., it 
is difficult to form any bond or connection 
between the two in the mind and experi- 
ence of the pupil. ‘Learning to love’’ 
can not be done successfully in parts, at 
widely separated times, under different 
leaders and organizations. The pupil 
must take an intellectual attitude that is 
a part of, or that is followed by, some 
definite personal self-expression vitally 
related to the mental idea or attitude. 
This self-expression should be a real self- 
expression initiated by the pupil and the 
group, and not some activity done merely 
because it has been recommended by 
**headquarters.’’ The self-expression must 
also be very definitely linked to “‘thinking’’ 
or what we used to term “‘instruction.’’ 
Let us make “earning to love’’ one of 
the great aims in church school work, mak- 
ing even the forms of our organization 
subservient to this great pupil need. 
Clifford W. Collins. 
Danbury, Conn. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mrs. Lillian A. Smith, president of the 
Pennsylvania Sunday School Association, 
sends a monthly letter to her schools, call- 
ing them to continued effort and passing 
on to them the special challenges of 
the General Sunday School Association 
strengthened by her approving word. 


th 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Ernest H. Carritt of Oxford Vil- 
lage, Maine, has accepted a call to the 
churches at Peabody and Marblehead, 
Mass. The new work will begin on March 
10. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall spoke two days 
in succession at noon day meetings in 
Keith’s Theater, Syracuse, N. Y., during 
the week of Feb. 24. He also addressed 
the Y. W. C. A. and made one other ad- 
dress in Syracuse. 


Miss Alice G. Enbom was the speaker 
at the joint meeting of the Mission Circle 
and Enterprise Club of Fitchburg, Mass., 
on Monday, Feb. 25. It was her privilege 
to bring to that group the world service 
program of the W. N. M. A. 


Mr. Stanley D. Tilney, president of the 
Illinois State Convention, delivered an 
interesting address on ‘‘Present Day Trend 
of Religious Thought,’’ at the seventeenth 
anniversary of the ministry of Dr. Mac- 
pherson in Joliet. 


Dr. L. Ward Brigham of St. Paul’s 
Church, Chicago, addressed the annual 
meeting at Stockton, IIl., the first part 
of January. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Glover of 
Rockland, Maine, were at Universalist 
Headquarters Feb. 26 on their way to 
New York and Washington. In Washing- 
ton they were at the Burlington Hotel 
with Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Briggs, for 
the inauguration ceremonies. 


Mrs. Sarah Morgan Mercer has ar- 
ranged a series of six dramatizations of 
“George Seeks a Reason,’’ the new book 
by Stanley and Ethel Manning, and they 
are being given during Lent in connection 
with the services of the Sunday school of 
the First Universalist Church.of Nashua, 
N. H., of which Rev. Weston A. Cate is 
pastor. 


Rey. Weston Cate has joined with the 
Methodist, Unitarian and two. Congrega- 
tional churches in Nashua, N. H., in a 
series of Sunday evening services during 
Lent, and for Holy Week services with 
the Methodist, ‘Baptist. and Congrega- 
tional churches. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. F.  W.. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. Stella Marek Cushing 
gave a new and charming Czechoslovakian 
program on Saturday evening, Feb. 23, 
in the Washington Club. The audience, 
which filled the hall, was made up not 
only of members of the Washington parish 
but others particularly interested in the 
unique recital. Of the number of musicians 
present, none was more touched than a 
man who for years has been a leader in 
musical affairs in this city, an emigrant 


and Interests 


from the Czech land forty years ago. So 
delighted were Mrs. Cushing’s listeners 
that they detained her long after the pro- 
gram was over in order to meet her and to 
examine her costume at her gracious in- 
vitation. On Sunday morning, Mrs. 
Cushing took part in the church school 
service. The worship period was entirely 
a musical service which she led, playing 
her violin. The Washington parish is 
deeply grateful to Mrs. Cushing for her 
visit. 
Massachusetts 

Roxbury (Federated).—Rev. Stanley G. 
Spear, pastor. During the Lenten season 
Mr. Spear is preaching the sermons at 
the morning service and Mr. Carl Raupach, 
pastor of the Methodist church, is giving 
a special series of vesper addresses under 
the general title ‘‘Vesper Hours at the 
Home-like Fireside.’’ Sitting before an 
open fire on the platform and with groups 
before the fire representing his theme, he is 
addressing himself to Childhood, Youth, 


“Young Men and Maidens, Family Life, 


and Old Age. These are proving very 
popular. Mr. Spear has as his general 
theme ‘‘The Friendship of Jesus.”” Many 
activities are taking place among the dif- 
ferent church groups. The S. E. W., a 
Lend a Hand Club, celebrated recently its 
fortieth anniversary with a social dinner 
and anniversary exercises. They have 
completed a $1,000 permanent fund. 
Bishop William F. Anderson was recently 
the preacher at a special vesper service 
at which the church was well filled to listen 
to his inspiring address. Plans for fine 
Easter services are already under way. 


3 


THE IDLEWILD RETREAT 


Plans for the Idlewild Retreat are being 
made rapidly. Rev. Weston A. Cate of 
8 Auburn St., Nashua, N. H., is in charge 
of registration and arrangements at the 
inn, and Rev. Norman D. Fletcher of 
Haverhill is in charge of the program. 
Dean McCollester of Tufts College and 
Dean Atwood of St. Lawrence have been 
secured for the 10 a. m. meetings, and 
Dr. Etz, Professor Speight, and Rey. 
Vivian Pomeroy for the evening meetings. 
The Retreat opens with dinner on Mon- 
day, April 1, and closes on Thursday 
noon, April 4. The place is Idlewild Inn, 
Dunstable, Mass., not far from Nashua, 
N. H., and not far from Lowell, Mass. 
All Universalist ministers are invited, 


* * 


MR. LALONE AT CANTON 


Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, graduate of 
St. Lawrence University, assumed his 
duties as pastor of the Universalist church 
Feb. 3. 

For five years Mr. Lalone has been pas- 
tor of the Church of the Good Tidings in 


Brooklyn. He is very well known in this 
section. His boyhood was spent in Ma- 
drid, and it was in the schools of that 
place that he received his elementary edu- 
cation. 

Upon the completion of his high school 
course he entered the university, from 
which he was graduated in 1921. He then 
attended the University-Theological School 
from which he was graduated two years 
later. 

He took an active part in school ac- 
tivities and was prominent in debating, 
being elected president of the university 
debating team during his senior year. 
He also served as chairman of the honor 
court, and is a member of the local chapter 
of Beta Theta Pi fraternity. 

Last summer, Mr. Lalone married Miss 
Dorothy DeGraff, who is also a graduate 
of St. Lawrence, class of 1921. She is a 
member of the local chapter of the Kappa 
Kappa Gamma sorority—Hmpire State 


Universalist 
* * 


MORE UNIVERSALIST BEQUESTS 


The will of the late Miss Lucy G. M. 
Card of the Roxbury parish has been pro- 
bated and contains the following bequests 
to denominational organizations: ‘‘First 
Universalist Society of Roxbury, to be 
known as the Harford Morse Fund, in 
memory of my mother, Lucy G. Card, the 
sum of three thousand dollars; the First 
Universalist Church of Roxbury the sum 
of five hundred dollars; the Samaritan 
Society connected with the said church 
the sum of five hundred dollars; the floral 
society connected with the said church the 
sum of five hundred dollars; the Doolittle 
Home at Foxboro the sum of two hundred 
dollars.’” Numerous other bequests to 
relatives and personal friends make in- 
teresting reading and reveal a loving di- 
position. 

oe * 


HENRY NOBLE COUDEN CAMP 


Henry Noble Couden Camp, Sons of 
Union Veterans, located at Cambridge, 
Mass., is composed entirely of blind men. 
It is the only camp of its kind in the 
country. The camp is named after the 
late Chaplain Couden, father of Rev. 
William Couden, of Providence, R. I. 
Records of the camp are kept by the 
Braille system and also kept in ink by a 
member of the Women’s Auxiliary. The 
camp is very active in taking part in 
Memorial Day and Flag Day celebra- 
tions in Greater Boston, and annually 
visits the Chelsea Naval Hospital and the 
John A, Andrew Home at Newtonville, 
to furnish an entertainment for the in- 
mates of these institutions. Recently 
Frank F. Johnson, of the camp, ‘who re- 


sembles Abraham Lincoln, gave an in- 


teresting impersonation of the martyred 
President. 
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Notices 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The Annual Reunion of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association will be held in the First Universalist 
Church of Charlestown, Mass., on Friday evening, 
April 12, 1929. Dinner will be served at 6.30. An 
evening of pleasure and the meeting of old friends 
will follow. All Ferry Beachers, past or prospective, 
are welcome. Further Reunion announcement 
will be made later. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
* £ 
UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 


The next meeting of the Universalist Woman’s 
Alliance of Boston and Vicinity will be held Friday, 
March 15, at 11 a. m. in the Roxbury Universalist 
Church. Dramatic readings by Mrs. Maud H. Ben- 

j amin. 

Bring box lunch. 

Minnie H. Carr, Corresponding Secretary. 
ek 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Ordination of Ethel Knapp, Lockport, authorized. 

Letters of transfer granted to Rev. S. D. Butler 
to Florida, Rev. Lucius Garner to New Jersey, Rev. 
R. S. Kellerman to Ohio. 

Dropped from fellowship, Rev. Joseph Fort New- 
ton, D. D. 

Geo. F. Bowers, Secretary. 
aoe 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


The next meeting of the club, Monday evening, 
March 11, will be Ladies’ Night, and will be held at 
the Hotel Bellevue, 21 Beacon Street. The speaker 
will be Wenona Osborn Pinkham, whose subject will 
be, ‘“‘Lead Me Safely from Childhood to Grown-Up 
Land.” 

ry. 
A VENTURE OF FAITH UNDERTAKEN BY 
CHURCH WOMEN 


There is in New England an organization, little 
known, and yet doing an important piece of Inter- 
denominational Kingdom Building. It is the Coun- 
cil of Federations of Women’s Church Societies which 
unites twelve local federations, reaching from Port- 
land, Maine, to Rhode Island. 

The Council has worked for the seven years of its 
existence to promote and strengthen lines of work 
in which our church women have always been in- 
terested. But in the life of every growing thing there 
comes a time when a larger exercise of muscle is 
needed to promote strength, and, in casting about 
for such an opportunity we accepted the challenge 
of the Dayton Westminster Choir, which sought our 
aid in sponsoring its Boston concert. 

The Federations of Belmont, Cambridge, Som- 
erville, Medford, Everett, Newton Center, West 
Roxbury and Hyde Park are sponsoring this concert. 

It is to take place in Symphony Hall on Tuesday 
evening, March 12, when 29 choirs, including the 
Choral Union, under the direction of James R. 
Houghton, numbering 150 and more, will touch 
elbows. There will be Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist, Jewish, Presbyterian, and Unitarian 
volunteer and paid singers in our churches. A 
Woman’s Club and the Massachusetts Republican 
Woman’s Club will also have reservations for their 
choruses. 

Beginning March 4 tickets will be on sale at Sym- 
Phony Hall. 

Georgiana M. Root, Chairman. 
. oe 
$4,000 IN PRIZES FOR TWO BOOKS 


Under the conditions of the John C. Green Income 
Fund the American Sunday School Union is seek- 
ing by the prize contest method to secure manu- 
scripts for two books on popular religious themes. 
The subjects and conditions as set forth in their an- 
nouncement are suggestive; and the generous prize 
offer for each successful manuscript should prove 
an inducement to writers. This announcement will 
be sent to any one on request. 

They offer a prize of $2,000 for a manuscript on 
“Religion in Education,” and another prize of 
$2,000 for a manuscript on “The Heroic Appeal of 
Christianity to Young People.” 

The manuscript on the subject of ‘‘Religion in 
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Education” should show “the educational worth of 
the Bible, and of religious teaching based upon it.” 
The style should be popular and readable, with a 
wide appeal. It ‘‘should have a convincing message 
to voters, lawmakers, parents and teachers.” 

The offer of a prize for a manuscript on “The 
Heroic Appeal of Christianity to Young People” is 
‘‘based upon thp conviction that our young people 
will find in Christianity, when rightly presented to 
them, a gripping appeal to the finest and noblest 
living.”” The form of this manuscript may be what 
the author chooses. 

The contests close March 1, 1930. The Editorial 
Department, American Sunday School Union, 1816 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will furnish full 
particulars on request. 


Obituary 


Francis E. Ingalls 


Francis E. Ingalls of Swampscott, Mass., died 
at his home on Thursday, Jan. 31, aged eighty-six 
years. He was the son of Ephraim and Elizabeth 
Ingalls and a direct descendant of Francis Ingalls, 
who, with his brother Edmond, came to the North 
Shore in 1629. 

For more than half a century he was active in the 
affairs of his native town and the neighboring city 
of Lynn. In his business relations he won and 
kept confidence in his absolute integrity and long 
and loyal friendship from his business associates. 
His loyal townsmen made repeated and constant 
demands upon him and never in vain. 

He was at various times chairman of the Board 
of Selectmen, chairman of the School Committee, 
Registrar of Voters, and for twenty-six years a 
trustee of the Public Library. 

To the Universalist church he gave a life-long de- 
votion. Brought up in the Sunday school of the 
First Church of Lynn, he became an active member 
in his early manhood, and was prominent in its 
affairs for many years. The growth of his own town 
in the period following the Civil War afforded him 
an opportunity to organize a Universalist Sunday 
school of which he was the devoted superintendent 
for more than a quarter of a century. 

This later developed into the Swampscott Uni- 
versalist Society. Largely through his efforts, sup- 
ported by his three brothers, the church on Burrill 
Street was built, and for many years he was chair- 
man of the trustees or treasurer, and sometimes 
both. 

It would be difficult to find another layman who 
for three score years gave more generously of his 
time, his strength, and his possessions, yet he always 
made his associates feel it was a privilege he sought, 
not a duty he performed. Indeed, he curried this 
beautiful spirit of service into every relation of life. 
An indefatigable worker, he rarely confessed fatigue, 
and even when his family and his physician in- 
sisted on rest or retirement he was slow to yield. 

Since the death of his wife he has had the devoted 
care of his son, Nowell, and his daughter, Bessie 
Ingalls Rideout, who survive him. 

“He made it seem worth while to be good,” said 
a long-time associate. He might have said with 
equal truth that he made it seem worth while to be 
brave and patient and generous and, above all, in- 
domitably cheerful. 

Fortunate the church, rich and blessed the family, 
that shares such a life as that of Frank Ingalls. 


Ransom P. Morse 

Ransom P. Morse died Feb. 4, in Northboro, Mass., 
at the age of eighty-three. He was born in Brook- 
field, Vt., the son of Samuel H. and Sarah E. (Hub- 
bard) Morse. He was a devoted Universalist, and 
a constant reader of the Leader. 

The funeral was held Feb. 6, with Rev. Charles 
J. Staples officiating. Burial in Forest Hills Ceme- 
tery, Boston. 


Norman E. E. Perkins 


Norman E. E. Perkins, eighty-seven years of 
age, a lifelong member of the Felchville, Vt., Uni- 
versalist church, died Feb. 14, the funeral service 
being held Feb. 17 in the church which he loved 
and for which he did so much. 

He belonged to the G. A. R., having enlisted 
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when but a boy in the 12th Regiment of Vermont 
Volunteer Infantry, Company A. He was also a 
member of Lafayette Lodge F. and A. M. of Caven- 
dish, Vt. Forty members of the lodge were present 
at the funeral service, their ritual being used after 
the pastor, Rev. J. L. Dowson, had finished his 
service. The church has lost one of its best friends, 
and the community a splendid citizen. 


Mrs. Roxanna Tilden 


Mrs. Roxanna Lucinda Tilden, seventy-five years 
of age, died in Hinsdale, N. H., Feb. 12, after an 
illness of several months. She was one of four chil- 
dren of Rodolphus and Roxanna Estabrook, and 
was born in Chelsea, Vt. Her marriage to Mr. Til- 
den took place in South Barre, Vt., April 26, 1860. 
Mr. Tilden was for many years the owner of the 
Eagle Iron Foundry in Hinsdale. Mr. Tilden died 
in 1819. One daughter survives, Miss Vavinia E. 
Tilden. ; 

Mrs. Tilden was a member of the O. E. S., the 
Hinsdale Woman’s Club, the Knitting Club, Auxil- 
iary to Sons of Veterans, the Grange, the Parent 
Teacher Association, and the Universalist Church, 
of which she was one of the most devoted members. 
A regular attendant at service, and always interested 
in all local and denominational enterprises, she will 
be greatly missed by the little band of workers who 
are trying to keep alive our Universalist faith. 

Edwin Wood. 


LALA A 


cc ccc 
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4 SS 


Will you help provide family life 
for 600 girls and boys? 


Send your gift to the 


Children’s Aid 


Association 
41 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
ROBERT H. HALLOWELL, 


Chairman Finance Committee. 


MOTION 
PICTURES 
in your CHURCH 


FREE pamphlet telling all about motion 
Pictures in the church. Details experi- 
ences and opinions of well known 
church officials. Includes come 
plete description of the New 
Acme Motion Picture Pro- 
jector. Send today for 
pamphlet V 3. 


Internativual Projector 
Corporation 
ACME DIVISION 


90 Gold St., New York City 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP > 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on _ best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Cevenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Disabled Veteran’s Agency 


Where your magazine subscriptions cost you less 
Ask for 
“The Book of 1000 Bargains” 


CLIFTON M. MacDONALD 
BARRE, VERMONT 


SPRAY PAINTING 


of buildings inside or out 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


Hyde Park District, Boston, Mass. 
P. O. Box 42 . Tel. Hyde Park 1718 
Send for detailed information 


Harry Hayman Cochrane 
Church Decorator and Mural Artist 


Over thirty years devoted solely to decorating 
church interiors. 

Recommended by some of the leading clergymen 
as having the best equipment and the finest church 
decorators in New England. 

No church too large or too small on which to es- 
timate. 


Harry Hayman Cochrane 
581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
. also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean, 
Portland, Maine, 


BIBLES » TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25, 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version, 


$4.00. 
Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

AND, IN BOSTON, ‘ 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scheel 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodk 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
Jaboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


A class was asked in a Sunday school 
examination to give the meaning of the 
word ‘‘Selah.’’ For a while no answer was 
forthcoming. Then a small boy diffident- 
ly held up his hand. 

“Well?”’ said the examiner, hopefully. 

“Please, sir,’’ said the lad, ‘‘that’s what 
David used to say whenever he broke 
one of the strings on his harp!”’—London 
Post. 

* * 

Mrs. Carlton-Ritz stepped haughtily 
into the employment agency. 

“And what can I do for you, madame?”’ 
asked the lady in charge. 

“T desire a nurse maid whom you can 
thoroughly recommend,” replied Mrs. 
C. R. ‘One who has had experience 
with Chows.’’—Kachange. 

* * 

Teller: ‘“‘With patience you can do any- 
thing.”’ 

Asker: ‘‘Will patience fill a sieve with 
water?’’ 

Teller: ‘‘Yes—if you wait for the water 
to freeze.’’—Hachange. 
* * 

Cissie: ‘‘Auntie, you know that old man 
at the corner that was ill?” 

Aunt Jobkins (Christian Scientist): 
“You mean he thought he was ill.’’ 

Cissie: ‘“‘Well, now he thinks he’s dead.’’ 
—Bulletin, Sydney. 

* * 

Doctor: ‘I’m afraid I have bad news 
for you. You will never be able to work 
again.”’ 

College Student: ‘‘Whadda you mean, 
bad news?’’—Jack-o’-Lantern. 

ie Be 

Explorer: ‘‘Just to show you the ad- 
vance of civilization—in the past the 
Eskimos used to eat candles for dessert.”’ 

Old Lady: ‘‘And now, I suppose, they 
eat electric light bulbs.’”’—Life. 

* * 

Talkative Barber: “Sir, your hair is 
getting gray.”’ 

Irate Customer: “‘Quite possible; please 
hurry a little faster.’’—Washington Cou- 
gar’s Paw. 

* * 

What Mussolini will do if he ever stops 
running Italy is more than we know, but 
he has an ideal disposition for the driver 
of a highway bus.— Nashville Banner. 

* * 

‘How did your new car behave on your 
vacation trip?”’ 

“Splendidly. We averaged five antique 
shops to the gallon.’’—Washington Star. 

* * 

“Dearest, I must marry you.” 

“But have you seen my father?” 

“Yes, many times, but I love you just 
the same.’’—The Ghost. 
* * 

It often happens that a man is not sus- 
pected of being dumb until he begins to 
talk.—San Diego Union. © 
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NATURE CRUISINGS 


“To the Old Home Town and the Little Hill Farm” 


By 
JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Fifty-two of the choicest essays by the 
Editor of the Christian Leader 


Section One. The Old Home Town. 

Section Two. Where City and Country Meet. 
Section Three. Along the Spokes of the Hub. 
Section Four. Down on the Potomac. 

Section Five. The Editor Afield, 

Section Six. The Little Hill Farm. 


AN EDITOR AFIELD 


As everybody knows, John van Schaick is editor of the Christian Leader, weekly organ 
of the Universalists in America, Before assuming his editorial responsibilities, he was, 
for many years, minister of the Universalist church in Washington, D. C., where the 
writer knew him as a valued neighbor and exchange. A conspicuous feature of each issue 
of the Leader is a weekly article recounting the editor’s wanderings in various directions, 
delightfully informal descriptions of that part of the country where he happens to have 
last visited. Dr. van Schaick is a keen observer, a lover of nature and of people. He 
writes with unassuming simplicity, his prose revealing many poetic touches, as well as 
not a little quiet humor. His latest volume records impressions stored up by visits to 
regions as far apart as Maine and Maryland, Central New York, New Hampshire, and 
the environs of Boston. A kindly book, rich in vivid descriptions of scenery, but pri- 
marily notable for the spirit of a Christianity, sane, tolerant, devout, which saturates its 
pages. We feel sure that, once having made its acquaintance, you will like it. An ex- 
cellent book to put into the hands of any one convalescent from an illness.—A, R. H., in 
the Christian Register. 


Illustrated from the author’s personal photographs 
Price $2.50 
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George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ““Why join any 
church?” and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?’ 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 

The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 

It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 
Price 75 cents per copy. Six copies for $3.60. 
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